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City searches for BoE 

missing student changes 
spending 

policies 


| BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
Tue JoHNns Hopkins News-Letter 











BY ERIC RIDGE or went to study,” his roommate fresh- 
AND DENISE TERRY man Marc Goldwein said. Earlier inthe | 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer evening, Goldweinhadreturnedtotheir | 


WolmandormroomtofindCulbertson | 

Investigators from the Baltimore “actingalittlestrange, more hyper than 
City Police Department (BCPD) and usual. He was standing on his desk, 
Johns Hopkins Securityhavelaunched _ opening up the vent. He wanted to see 
a search to find missing sophomore _ what was behind it.” | 
Nicholas Culbertson, who waslastseen Goldwein became concerned 
Sunday night. The search was officially Monday evening, when Culbertson | 
transferred to the BCPD Missing Per- missed class, track practice and | 
sons Section and the Northern District ROTC,andby10p.m.,hehad notyet 
Police Precinct yesterday, accordingto _ returned to their room. 
BCPD Officer Troy Harris. “We looked around the room and | 

Culbertson, whoisahighjumper found his keys, security card, wallet, 
on the men’s track and field team as __ cell phone, all ofhis shoes were in his 
closet,” he said. He reported his room- 
mate missing to Hopkins Security, 
who informed the BCPD. The two 
departments worked together on the | 
case until yesterday morning, when 
city police officially took over the case. 
Culbertson’s mother arrived yester- 
day to continue communication with 
the BCPD. 

Culbertson has gone missing once 
before. Last April, he disappeared for 
several hours before he was found 
“barefoot in the street in between two 
parked cars,” Goldwein said. He was 
unconscious and taken to the hospi- 
tal. e e@ e@ | 

His friends said that a head in- Eric Wolkoff, presidential candi- 
jury he had suffered high jumping (Guster to headline S Trin Fay E | date and a former BoE member who 
earlier that month was a major fac- | resigned after the freshman elections 
tor in his first disappearance and so that he could participate in StuCo 


The Board of Elections (BoE) will 
hold campus-wide elections for the 
Student Council (StuCo) Executive 
Board online this Sunday and Mon- 
day. Just redrafted into the StuCo 
bylaws on Tuesday, the BoE faces 
continuing student concern about the 
| legitimacy of changing campaign 
policies and running elections while 
they are still without official regula- 
tory bylaws. 
For the current Executive Board 
| elections, the BoE determined earlier 
| this semester to increase the campaign 
| spending limit to $500 per candidate. 
| The former spending limit was $100. 
BoE Chairperson Rick Aseltine did 
not specify why the limit was made 

| $500 but said that spending limits 
were completely removed during the 
September freshman elections in or- 
der to “gauge how much students 
would spend on an election.” 


NATHAN BATES/NEWS-LETTER 
Senior Tracy Kaufman (left) performs “My Short Skirt” at the ‘04 production of The Vagina Monologues. 














Reece ore Wick Culbertson. EIN that he hadn’t been acting himself | BY JULIANNA FINELLI Maroon 5, the Spring Fair 2004 com- Last year’s Spring Fair concert, elections this month, said that the 

for the past week. THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER mitteereceivedaresponsefromGuster, which featured Blackalicious and | change is consistent with earlier BoE 

“My gut [feeling] is that he couldn’t | who signed a contract Wednesday to Pharcyde, sold only 500 tickets, | initiatives to increase voter turnout. 

well asan ROTC cadet, had returned have been all the way with it. My origi- | Pop rock trio Guster is setto play _ perform at the April 24 concert. prompting the organizers to make | In response to concerns that he was 

around 5 p.m. Sunday after a track nal gutwasthatthiswasarecurrenceof | at this year’s Spring Fair concert, ac- While ticket prices and sale dates admission free of charge in order to | involvedin the campaign changes, he 

meet in Pennsylvania, About 12a.m.__ the first episode, but ifhe did grab his | cording to Spring Fair 2004 Execu- arestillbeing discussed, the commit- _attractattendees. Thisyear’sco-chairs | said that he left the BoE before the 
Monday morning, he left his room passport, then it points to something | tive Co-Chair Janet Chang. tee hopes to begin selling to the pub- hope that Guster’s broader appeal, as | change was instituted. 

wearing flip-flopsandnowintercoat. else. Maybe he did [leave the city],” Aftersendinganopenbidtoanum- _ licin mid-Marchand will start publi- _ well as better planning and advertis- The BoE, like StuCo, had been 

“Tfiguredthathewenttosomehouse CONTINUED ON Pace A3 ber of bands, including O.A.R. and  cizingtheevent within thenextweek. _ ing of ticket sales on the part of the | permitted to exist provisionally un- 

“We're really excited about . committee, will improve turnout. der the oversight of advisor Jeff 

Guster,” said Spring Fair 2004 Co- “We knew we didn’t want another | Groden-Thomas. Although StuCo 

Chair Howard Chang. “They’re defi- hip-hop band,” said Janet Chang. | passed its bylaws at its meeting Tues- 








deur, except the fact thatin Washing- 
ton these people have access to S e e ] 
nuclear weapons makes it more in- t 
ee aden mallpox vaccine pioneer lectures 
Krauthammer eased the audience 
into the recent developments in the | BY ANITA BHANSALI 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict with an | THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 
overview of what he called the “Israeli 
birthright.” In the second installment of the 
“The land ofIsraelhasalwaysbeen | Voyage and Discovery lecture series, 
the Jewish homeland,” he said, tak- | Dr. D. A. Henderson, one of the doc- 
ing the historical claim back thou- | tors credited with eradicating small- 
sands of years ago to when the Jews | pox and now a professor at the 
were defeated and exiled by the Ro- | Bloomberg School of Public Health, 
mans. With the return of the Jews to | spoke about his experiences fighting 
Israel, he proudly stated that, “[The | epidemics. 


e 
e ¢ 4 nitely a bigger band ...[and] adiffer- “[Guster] willbeanicechangeofpace.” | day, the BoEisresponsible for itsown 
OS CO umnis e ope or Srae ent direction from last year.” CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 | CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 





Jews] are the only people on the planet In his speech, titled “Battles 

who live the same way as they did | against epidemic disease: from In- 

3,000 years ago.” dia to the White House,” he offered 
Krauthammer summed up the | a rough timeline of his life and ac- 

current situation asa debate between | complishments, along with anec- 

new and old rights. dotes and advice for the future of 
“When the Jews returned, they | public health. 

found a new people living in their Henderson and his family lived 


house. And despite constant peace | in southern Ontario as Calvinist 
efforts on the side of the Israelis, | Presbyterians. His upbringing em- 


partition and compensation meth- | phasized education and public ser- 
SHANA DORFMAN/NEWS-LETTER ods, the [Israeli] Arabs continued | vice. He attended Oberlin College 
Dr. Charles Krauthammer detailed Jewish history athislectureTuesday. |, ¢ ght them and to lose,” he said. | from 1946-50, where he started up 











“Itisa continuous story of offer- | a radio station at the college with VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
BY SHRUTI MATHUR from alumnus Scott Black. ing and rejecting compromise” he | his roommate. He viewed it as the Dr. D.A. Henderson discussed his career as an infectious disease expert. 
‘THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter Krauthammerbeganhisspeechon _ said, citing attempted peace offer- | first opportunities to “take talented 
a light note by equating his previous ings in 1947, 1979 and July 2000. people and create something excit- and management. He did his medi- Somehow “I wound up as the in- 
Political commentator and jobasadoctortohiscurrentroleasa Makingspecial reference totheland | ing and new.” cal residency at Mary Imogene _ fectious disease expert on bone mar- 
Washington Post columnist Charles political commentator, claiming, “I acquired through the Six Day War He attended Rochester Medical Bassett Hospital in Cooperstown, rowtransplant[there],” he said with 
Krauthammer addressed an audi- would say I am a psychiatrist in re- in 1967, he defended the Israeli School from 1950-54, and he was N.Y., where the first organ trans- some comtusinn: 
ence of Hopkins students and local _ mission.” He told the audience, “It's government’s actions stating, “Is- | interested in combining medicine _ plant took place. CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
residents Tuesday night to discuss notthatdifferentactually.Bothfields _ rael ended up with territory it never 
what he described as a “Ray of involve dealing with people suffering meant to claim or 
Hope” for the Israelicommunityin from paranoia and illusions of gran- ConTINUED ON Pace A2 
the ongoing Israeli-Palestinian con- 
‘flict. YOU CAN'T STOP THEM... 


You can only hope to contain 
them. Women’s basketball ended 
their most successful season in his- Calendar sab) coeds euetiabese ioc 
tory with two victories over Franklin. | Candidate Statements ., B2 
& Marshall and Ursinus. Page Al2 Cartoons, Etc. ssecosevsvces B9 


During his hour-long lecture at 
Shriver Hall, the Harvard and Ox- tu asses aws 
ford-educated former psychiatrist 
presented ahistorical overview sup- 


Porting Israel’s claim to land and Article VIII regarding ‘political issues’ vetoed 





also discussed his belief that the Features sscccesesss pene B4 
current Palestinian leadership was | BY ROB HUANG came under attack. Article VIII states MEL IS A PASSIONATE MAN 
avoiding any possible peace. Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer that StuCo is not allowed to take a We got a sneak peak at Gibson’s 

He also expressed his outrage at position on political issues under any newsest directorial effort, The Pas- 


the Hague hearings taking place | On Tuesday night it became offi- circumstances, and while most rep- 
against Israel’s construction of a | cial: The bylaws presented by the _ resentatives of StuCo felt that it was 
separation barrier that divides Is- | Committee on Legislation were ap- their duty to remain non-partisan, 
‘rael from the West Bank. proved handily in a 20-4 vote by Stu- some felt strongly about being able to 
_ The event was a collaborative ef- | dent Council (StuCo). After three account for some issues. 
fortofseveral groupsincludingtheCoa- | weeks ofintense — and often lengthy “If [the political issue in ques- 
lition of Hopkins Activists for Israel | —deliberations, Executive President tion] is pertinent, Student Council 
(CHAI) and Hopkins Hillel. Theevent | Charles Reyner said, “I'd like to con- should get a chance to vote on it, 


was also co-sponsored by the Foreign | gratulate you guys for all your hard Freshman Senator on Finance Atin 


sion. Do the claims of antisemitism 
hold up? Is Mel full of himself? Is the 
film a flop? Page B1 











- ARGYLE’S MAKING A COMEBA Tere ea Tun 
Wesley Clark: ¥ “tira |. THE JOH NSH OPKINS — 
trendsetter? Our resident fashionex- | NEWS-LETT 
pert took a trip to New York during | — pygiy 
fashion week and reports back on the 











‘Affairs sium, the JHU Political | work and for allowing us to getout of Agarwal said. — At det Laake fob IGOR Pa oc oy m iy RN 
ea ip ectoncupundthadepossiil here in under an hour.” Agarwal proposed the first of two | » & . age Main F hone isin i 51 on 
by a grant from Dean of Student Life The meeting got offto.aslow start potential amendments during the | |r ess/Adve 10,516.42 
‘Susan Boswell andalarge contribution | until the much debated Article VIII ConTINUED ON Pace A3 ———___—_—_———— http://www.jhunewsletter.com § 
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Henderson details 


epidemiology work 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Henderson had intended to be a car- 
diologist and did not initially have an 
interest in pursuing infectious dis- 
eases. He readily dismissed pediat- 
rics: “The rashes never looked like 
they did in the textbooks.” 

He gained a new interest in infec- 
tious diseases and wrote a thesis for a 
prize in History of Medicine on the his- 
torical epidemiology of cholera in New 
York during the 1830s. He went to At- 
lanta as assistant to the chief of the 
Epidemiologic Intelligence Service. 

Together with Alex Langmuir, he 
set up a five year training program at 
the CDC to keep senior public health 
officials around, instead of having 
them leave after two years. Only 75 
percent of officials stayed interested 
and involved in the field upon leav- 
ing. He himself applied to this pro- 
gram, and spent 1957 - 1959 as an 
internal medicine resident. 

Henderson spent one year at 
Hopkins getting a Masters of Public 
Health in Epidemiology, recognizing 
that this would be of increasing im- 
portant in the years to come. 

He then served as director of sur- 
veillance from 1960-1965. Around this 
time, a smallpox unit was formed in 
response to the many cases being 
brought into European countries by 
immigrants from India and Pakistan. 
The question he had to ask was, “We’re 
going to get an importation of small- 
pox — will we be able to handle it?” 

Henderson was almost forcibly 
sent to Geneva for a commitment of 
18 months to oversee and coordinate 
the program. His title then was direc- 
tor of the World Health 
Organization’s global smallpox eradi- 
cation campaign. The project was 
givena 10year timetable for the eradi- 
cation; it ran over by nine months 
and 26 days by the time the last small- 
pox case was over. “The most feared 
of all pestilences ... and we had seen 





CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
attempted to seize. But given the 
circumstances ofits being attacked, 
there was no choice.” Krauthammer 
affirmed that he himself did not be- 
lieve in a greater Israel and that the 
evacuation of Gaza and other settle- 
ments would have to occur when a 
Palestinian state would finally be 
formed. 

Addressing his topic, “Finally a 
Ray of Hope,” Krauthammer claimed, 
“I am more optimistic about the Is- 
raeli-Palestinian issue than I have 
been in the past 10 years.” Delving 
into a bit more recent history, he de- 
scribed his past experiences. 

While he was present himself on 
the White House lawn the day the 
Oslo Accords were signed in 1993, 
Krauthammer admitted, “I was 
deeply troubled and did not think it 
would happen, but then I hoped that 
I would be proven wrong.” 

He related howhis suspicions were 
confirmed, that shortly after signing 
the Accords, Palestinian leader Yasser 
Arafat explained in Arabic on Jorda- 
nian television that it was simply 
“Phase 1” in a two-part plan that in- 
volved first accepting any piece of 
territory offered, and secondly, fight- 
ing a final war against Israel. 

He assessed the Oslo Accords as 
“a great diplomatic miscalculation,” 
in that the Israeli leadership had as- 
sumed the Palestinian Authority was 
in its last leg. “It turned out to be the 
greatest disaster in Jewish history, 
unleashing the rise ofa terrorist orga- 
nization that received 50,000 rifles 
from Israel alone. It was unlike any- 
thing since the Third Reich,” the 
Washington Post columnist said. 

According to Krauthammer, the 
“Qslo illusion” ended when Israeli 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak, whom 
he described as “the most dovish of 
Israeli leaders,” proposed a plan that 
would give Palestinians 95 percent of 
the territories and five percent of Is- 
rael itself to compensate. “And not 
only did Arafat decline, but no 
counter offer was made. This just goes 
to prove once again that Arafat will 
never signa treaty that allows peace,” 
he said, reiterating his belief that no 
peace could be achieved under the 
current Palestinian leadership. 

“The issue is that they want to 
eradicate the Jewish state, anda peace 

can never be reached if one side is not 

ing of the other’s claim to ex- 

ist,” he said. He judged that if that 
had not beena central issue, the crisis 
would have ended in November 1947 
itself when the ies were first be- 
ing drawn up ing that the 1947 
UNboundarylinesactually had called 
for a Palestinian state that was larger 
than the Israeli state. _ 

os dig topic Krauthammer dis- 


+ 


the last case.” 
Hopkins offered him a deanship 


at the School of Public Health. He | 


initially refused, and his wife was not 
thrilled with the move from Boston 


to Baltimore: “Over my dead body,” | 
she purportedly said. In 1977, he be- | 
came the dean of the faculty of the | 


Johns Hopkins School of Public 
Health and served there until 1990. 
Henderson then served as associate 
director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy for former Presi- 


dent George H.W. Bush. He recalled | 


how unusual the request was: “First of 
all, I'ma registered Democrat — I feel 


youshouldknow that — and mywifeis | 


[a member] of Planned Parenthood in 
Maryland.” 


From 1995 to 2001, Henderson fo- | 


cused his attention on biological 
weapons, calling the use of them “a 
repugnant subject to public health 
and medicine.” The Department of 
Justice and the Department of De- 
fense had assumed responsibility for 
dealing with the threat of 
bioterrorism, but there was no pres- 
ence of medicine in the field. In re- 
sponse, Henderson acted as found- 
ing director of the Hopkins Center 
for Civilian Biodefense Strategies. 

He also set up the Office of Public 
Health Emergency Preparedness at 
the request of Surgeon General 
Tommy Thompson, which would re- 
ceive an influx of $3 billion in the 
aftermath of Sept. 11. He called that 
“one of the most traumatic periods in 
my career.” 

Henderson summarized thelength 
of his career as “voyages into the un- 
known ... to go and to do what never 
has been done before. It’s achallenge, 
but there’s nothing more exciting 
than that.” He also emphasized that 
opportunism is key; goals must be 
seen in a broad definition. “Every 
public health program we have could 
be improved,” he said. 
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From the White House to Garland 


Hopkins’ second-ever general counsel brings D.C. experience to Homewood 
_ BY FRANCESCA HANSEN es . Ee 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Kumiki Gibson spent almost four 
years in the White House. As Hopkins’ 
new general counsel, she now sits in a 
spacious office in Garland Hall. From 
associate counsel to former President 
Bill Clinton and counsel to former Vice 
President Al Gore, the young lawyer is 


| now far from the throes of the fast- 


paced Washington life. But as the law- 
yer responsible for all the legal con- 
cerns of Hopkins’ six institutions, she 
described her role as something much 
like the hectic pace of the White House. 

“Tt’s a challenge I had when I was in 
the White House — it’shaving to make 
decisions quickly, decisions that could 
make the top fold of The Washington 
Post if done wrong, most of which re- 
quirejudgmentfairly quickly,” shesaid. 

While Gibson is transitioning from 
her most recent position as a partner 
at Williams & Connolly LLP, one of 
Washington’s biggest law firms, she 
says her newrole as Hopkins’ lawyer, 
is “much more seat of your pants.” 

Gibson replaces Estelle Fishbein, 
who served Hopkins for almost three 
decades as the University’s first legal 
counsel. As general counsel, Fishbein 
covered issues from rape allegations, 
discrimination charges and, more 
than 10 years ago, an investigation 
from the Federal Office of Civil Rights, 
which spent months investigating 
Hopkins’ athletic department after it 
received a complaint that Hopkins 
discriminated against female athletes. 
Replacing this “legend,” Gibson said, 
wasa challenge, butshe said she wants 
to focus on making the office “more 
visible” on Homewood. 

No stranger to controversy, 
Gibson has weathered considerable 
press attention as Counsel to former 
Vice President Gore. In March of 
2000, phone calls made in 1997 from 
Gore’s office to the IRS turned into 
a campaign issue — something that 


SHANA DORFMAN/NEWS-LETTER 


Charles Krauthammer advocated the Israeli barrier in the West Bank. 


cussed was the ongoing construction 
of an Israeli security barrier that has 
been causing controversy in the in- 
ternational community. 

“They are doing what anyone 
would do, putting up a fence as a 
barrier to terrorism,” Krauthammer 
said in support of the action, claim- 
ing that the reign of terror had gone 
down 50 percent within the last year. 
“It is a fact that it is protecting lives, 
and I feel it is a scandal and disgrace 
that that action, a response to terror- 
ism that has killed more than 900 
Jews in the past three anda half years, 
and not the terrorism itself is being 
tried at the Hague. And the fact that it 
is happening in Europe is twice the 
disgrace” he said, alluding to the 
plight the Jews faced during the Ho- 
locaust. 

In response to protests on behalf 
of the Palestinians, Krauthammer 
said, “It is true that the fence disrupts 
Palestinian lives, but the convenience 
of the Palestinians simply cannot be 
equated to saving Jewish lives.” He 
clarified however, that Israelis have 
always been hesitant to the idea, but 
that under the circumstances, “As a 
line of defense, there is no question it 
is the moral thing to do.” 

Responding to the hotly debated 
issue of the barrier’s demarcation, 
Krauthammer gave two reasons why 
he thought the barrier’s deviation 
from the “Green Line,” the pre-1967 
border between Israel and the West 
Bank, which was part of Jordan, was 

justified. “Having it on the ‘Green 


Line’ would only encourage the 
Hamas and distort the strategic situ- 
ation,” he said. “There has to be a 
price for rejection of peace and for 
terror.” 

According to CHAI President 
Yonina Alexander, the Pulitzer Prize 
winning columnist was a top choice 
for their new speaker series, which 
aims at educating the campus on Is- 
raeli issues. “Our hope is that he will 
spark a fire that will fuel debate,” 
Alexander said. “His picture is elo- 
quent and accurate in the way that he 
describes the unwillingness ofthe U.S. 
media and some Israeli media to be 
accurate. I felt he was very under- 
standing of the issues,” said Sol 
Gerstman, a resident of the commu- 
nity who learned about the speech 
from the local Jewish Times newspa- 
per. 

Others were more critical. 

Freshman Stephen Sandford, an 
active member of the Students for a 
Free Palestine organization, said, “I 
think his argument about a historical 
right justifying current Israeli poli- 
cies is absurd. It all depends where 
you decide to start history.” While he 
admitted that Krauthammer’s de- 


scription of the separation barrier 


sounded like the best strategic way, 
Sandford contended that Palestinians 
should also have a right to contest its 
legitimacy. “I think that this will be a 
good test case of the where the bounds 
of national sovereignty and security 
end,” he said, “and international law 
and human rights begin.” 
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George W. Bush described to the 
Associated Press as raising “serious 
ethical questions.” 

Regarding the purported viola- 
tions of White House policy, Gibson 
said, “All I can say about all of the 
allegations that swirled around the 
administration is that it’s politics 
and it’s D.C.— If you’re thin- 
skinned, you shouldn’t be in either. 
Allegations are allegations.” 

Gibson said that she looks fondly 
upon her time with the executive 
branch. “I loved my time in the 
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BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Hopkins has releaseda self-exami- 
nation for the University’s Accredi- 
tation Steering Committee in late 
January. 

The report was published in an- 
ticipation of the Middle States 
Association’s three-day site visit to 
assess the current state ofthe Hopkins 
undergraduate experience in March. 
Rather than perform a full evaluation 
on this decennial visit, the University 
decided to specifically examine the 
challenge of improving undergradu- 
ate education in a research-intensive 
environment. 

The 265-page report, entitled 
“Middle States Commission on Higher 
Education: Self-Study Report for the 
Accreditation Site Visit,” was put to- 
gether by a team whose members were 
drawn from each of the academic divi- 
sions as well as several central offices. 

In the report, University outlines 
its position on the quality of its un- 
dergraduate education. 

“Self-study was conducted in two 
phases,” according to the report’s 
executive summary. “The first phase 
of the self-study involved an exami- 
nation by a forty member Commis- 
sion on Undergraduate Education 
(CUE) ... [which] addressed issues 
related to the undergraduate aca- 
demic experience, advising and ca- 
reer support, diversity and student 
life.” 

With that input, the commission 
formulated 34 recommendations and 
issued a final report in May 2003. 

In the second phase of the study, the 
five undergraduate programs were 
gaugedonthestrengthsand weaknesses 
ofundergraduate education in thecon- 
text of the specific standards articu- 
lated by the Middle States Commission 
on Higher Education (MSCHE). 

Of the fourteen standards the 
MSCHE reviews, the steering com- 
mittee found seven to be particularly 
relevant to undergraduate education. 
These include, among others, student 
admissions, student supportservices, 
faculty, educational offerings and 
general education. 

Paula Burger, vice provost for aca- 
demic affairs and chair of the Steer- 
ing Committee, said, “MSA has seen 
all of [the reports], and they know 
where we stand on how we meet their 
standards. Since last May, we have 
been implementing a lot of CUE’s 
recommendations, and we think that 
we’re in compliance with these stan- 
dards.” 

She added that the self-study re- 
port is quite multifaceted and high- 
lights a broad range of the factors that 
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Newly-settled General Counsel Kumiki Gibson said she looks forward to working inanon-profit environment. 


White House. It was so rewarding, I 
love the [former] vice president 
[Gore], he’s a great public servant. 
Having said all that, 1am now non- 
partisan,” she said. 

When Hopkins students come 
under legal scrutiny with the enforce- 
ment of the Code of Conduct off- 
campus, Gibson wants to stress her 
importance for students. 

“T feel ifa student perceives there’s 
a problem with a neighbor, or if they 
have done something to annoy the 
community, itwould be better to alert 


are ee 


eesti 


compose the Hopkins undergradu- 
ate experience. 

“We have someone in charge of 
each department to review them and 
have made progress on several initia- 
tives to broaden the scope of aca- 
demic interest, especially those ofhu- 
manities students,” Burger said. 

March 22, the second day of the 


accreditation site visit, MSA will — 


host an open house for students to 


answer questions the site team may . 


have and make suggestions to the 
team about what they feel under- 
graduates would benefit from. 
While invitations will go out to a 
core group of student leaders, the 
meeting will be open to any student 
who wishes to attend. 

Work has also been done to in- 
crease communication among the 
components of advising services, as 
well as to diversify the student body 
racially and ethnically. As the com- 
mencement of the Charles Village 


Guster to rock in April 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Howard Chang said, “It would be diffi- 
cult to get a bigger band than Guster” 
given the smaller size of a venue like 
Hopkinsand described Gusterasa well- 
known, “college-type band.” 

According to nighttime co-chair. 
Karina Schumacher-Villisante, book- 
ing Guster exceeded the committee’s 
expectations, considering the tight 
budget it was forced to work with. 

“We were looking for [bands] we 
thought would cater better to a col- 
lege campus,” said nighttime co-chair 
Karina Schumacher- Villlisante, “but 
we were not even thinking about get- 


ting Guster. [They] were way beyond | 


our price range. We were going to put 
on a show, whatever risks we had to 
take ... butwe weren’tsure how good 
it was going to be.” 

Because the usual $8,000 - 10,000 
from the Office of the Dean of Stu- 
dent Life was cut this year, the com- 





the open instead of waiting for them 
to call,” she said. 

While the general counsel only 
explicitly represents the University, 
Gibson added that students cancome 
in the case that, “There’s something 
students think is important for the 
administration to consider,” she said. 

Yet, she added that she looked 
forward to the change of being 
around a non-profit organization, 
as well as working with students. “ 
[Hopkins] attracts very responsible 
and conscientious students.” 


JHU self-assesses in a new report 


Project approaches, these changes 
will soon be much more apparent. 

“We are going to begin to think 
about building up the student quad- 
rangle [of dormitories], perhapsadd- 
ing residential areas near the AMRs,” 
Burger said. “The input we received 
indicated that the students who had 
the most positive experience during 
freshman year were those who lived 
in the AMRs. The environment in 
Wolman and McCoyisnotas condu- 
cive to freshman living. 

“My preference would be to have 
all freshmen live on one side of 
Charles Street and build up new resi- 
dential areas.”Plans are also being 
made to develop a freshman quad 
more favorable to community-ori- 
ented events, which Burger called a 
“play area for freshmen.” 1 

Sheadded, “We took student feed- 
back very seriously, and we are going 
to continue to take it into great con- 
sideration throughout the process.” 





‘ 
: 


mittee had only $16,000 in their bud- 
get. Because most of this would be 
tied up in production costs} there was 
little funding left to pay for a band. 
But once the Hopkins Organization 
for Programming (HOP) agreed to 
co-sponsor the concert and fund 
$15,000, the committee was able to 
afford Guster’s $24,000 price tag. 
Schumacher-Villisante predicted 
that this year’s concert has “a better 
chance of being sold-outthan in recent 
years” and credited the committee's 
Success to organized and early plan- 
ning. : 
Toensurebetterticketsalesthisyear, 
the committee is considering selling 
tickets through Musictoday, Inc., ‘a 
lesser-known but,according to Howard 
Chang, more dependable alternative to 
Ticketmaster, ‘ 
_ “Music today seems like a more ré- 
liablecompany. . .[though] we’reafraid 
people haven’t heard of it,”he said. : 
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StuCo bylaws pass with controversy 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

night in regards to Article VIII that 
night. “We need to have the ability to 
do something,” Agarwal said. The 
amendment said that StuCol would be 
given power to make a ruling ona par- 
tisan circumstance if a petition was 
signed by 10 percent of the student 
body or if two-thirds of StuCo agreed 
on an issue. 

However, his amendment was met 
with resistance. “If we get into politics, 
we need to be able to represent the 
entire student body and the only way to 
do that is to stay out,” Freshman Sena- 
toron COLA Jered Ede said. In the end, 
when a straw poll was taken on the 
issue, the amendment was soundly de- 
feated, with onlyfourmembersofStuCo 
taking its side. 

Another poll was taken on the pos- 
sibility of amending Article VIII by 
excising it all together. However, only 
the same four members of council 
supported an excision.The final de- 
bate of the night raged over the con- 
troversial issue of having a system for 
overturning a unanimous decision by 
an Executive Council Commission. 

The process of doing so, in the 
originally proposed by-laws, was 
mathematically impossible. In the by- 
laws put up for approval, Sophomore 
Senator on Legislation Justin Bristow 
said that there were provisions “for 
the Student Assembly to do some- 
thing [about overturning sucha deci- 
sion].” However, Executive Secretary 








pra i | 
ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


After four weeks of debate, this Tuesday the Student Council approved the bylaws drafted over intersession. 


Audrey Pinn proposed an amend- 
ment, which she summarized as say- 
ing, “Once [a senator] has already 
made [his] vote ina commission, [he 
or she] cannot vote again.” 

Sucha proposal would have, math- 
ematically, allowed the Executive 
Council to overturn a commission 


decision that they considered erro- 
neous. However, a straw poll taken 
inregards to theamendmentreceived 
only five votes and was put aside. 
When the bylaws were passed, the | 
entire StuCo applauded. Executive | 
President Charles Reyner thanked 
StuCo as he ended*the meeting and | 


BoE gives $500 limit per candidate | 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
bylaws and “will look into updating 
its bylaws after this election,” accord- 
ing to Aseltine. 

Without BoE bylaws and with the 
recent campaign policy change, the 
Hopkins chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) has 
intensified an ongoing protest of BoE 
election policies. Without bylaws, “it 
makes the [election] process pretty 
suspect. There’s no transparency at 
all. That’s really the concern that the 
ACLU is working on,” said co-Presi- 
dent Morgan MacDonald. 
Membersareconcernedthatthe BoE 
began elections this year before being 


rewritten into StuCo bylaws and con- 
tinue to proceed without BoE bylaws, 
which were negated.with the referen- 
dum in December. 

Theysaid that BoE publicityhas been 
poor, noting the same-day notification 
of candidate petition deadlines in De- 
cember and the posting of Wolkoffs 
candidate posters the day before an of- 
ficial email was sent to candidates this 
weekend announcing poster-signing 
dates. 

The club has “serious concerns that 
there’s no accountability for the BoE,” 
said ACLU co-PresidentBlake Trettien, 
and feels that BoE policies are too inter- 
nalized and without oversight. Mem- 


bers, who began requesting copies of 
the old BoE bylaws two weeks ago, said 
that the BoE would notassent, and that 
they were not online. StuCo President 
Charles Reyner emailed the old BoE 


bylawstothe ACLU yesterday. Aseltine | 


said that “the ACLU is free to set up a 
meeting with BoE to discuss its con- 
cerns.” 

The ACLU plans to draft sample 
bylaws where they encourage the BoE 
to make the election process more 
transparent and to improve publicity 
on campus. As of deadline, the BoE 
hadstillnotannounced the official time 
for the candidate debate on its Web 
site. 1 


said, “T definitely look forward to work- 
ing in this new organization.” 
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JHU settles with 
/ deceased child’s family 


Johns Hopkins hasagreed toa settle- 
ment with the parents ofa two-year old 
cancer patient who died after being 
given excessive amounts of potassium 
| in her intravenous feeding solution. 

Brianna Cohen was recovering at 
home fromabonemarrowtransplant 
at the Hopkins Children’s Center 
when a pharmacist mixed four to five 
times the appropriate amount of po- 
tassium in Cohen’s feeding solution. 
An autopsy was never conducted at 
the family’s request. 

While the exact terms of the out-of- 
court settlement were not released, 


j 4 | Hopkins took full responsibility for the 
| | incident, will dedicate a playroom in 


the oncology center of the Children’s 
Center in Cohen’s memory and will 


| | investigate the causes of the incident. 


The Maryland Office of Health Care 
Quality wrote in a report that Cohen’s 
death was not the only time safety was 
overlooked by the Hopkins home care 
| group. Over 5,000 outpatients use the 
care group, and the office is still 
investigating. According to the state re- 
port, the pharmacist responsible for 
overseeing the mixing was hired tem- 





porarily by an outside agency and did 
not give orders in a clear manner. Ad- 
ditionally, the pharmacist had less than 
half the required two years of experi- 
ence in order to be hired. 

—By Maria Andrawis 


Prof. hosts Q&A session 
with middle schoolers 


Professor Betsy Bryan, the 
Alexander Badawy Chair in Egyptian 
Art and Archaeology at Johns 
Hopkins, answered questions from 
middle school students from the 
Governer French Academy, a private 
school near St. Louis, last week re- 
garding her work and excavations. 

Over the past four years, Johns 
Hopkins hasled archeological teamsto 
excavations sites in Luxor, one of the 
prime cities in ancient Egypt. This year, 
Near Eastern Studies professor Betsy 
Bryan has brought the team to work on 
the temple of the goddess Mut in the 
ancient capital Thebes and will con- 
tinue to excavate until early March. 

The students asked questions re- 
garding the age of artifacts, and tech- 
nology that has been used at the site 
and how Bryan’s work is important. 
—By Maria Andrawis 





Hopkins student still missing 


| 
| 
| 
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coltwer said. 

Hopkins Director of Communica- 
tions and Public Affairs Dennis 
| O'Shea said that Hopkins Security is 
not confident that Culbertson’s dis- 
appearance Sunday night has any con- 
nection to last year’s incident. 

“Our investigators have been told 
by doctors that they do not believe 
what happened last year would be a 
likely explanation for what happened 
now,” O’Shea said. 

O’Shea said investigators are not 
ruling out any possibilities that could 
explain his disappearance: “There’s re- 
ally no theory at this point that explains 
why Nick is missing. There’s no evi- 


dence of foul play but no evidence of 


anything else in particular,” he said. 
During the daytime Tuesday, Secu- 

rity and Residential Life conducted an 

extensive search of Wolman Hall after 


canvassing the area Monday night. 

“Theycheckedjustabouteverything 
they could think of: mechanical spaces, 
commonareas, and the RA’seven dida 
room-to-room check,” O’Shea said. 

Dean of Student Life Susan Boswell 
announced the disappearance Tues- 
day night with a message to students, 
faculty and staff, asking for anyone 
with information about Culbertson’s 
whereabouts to contact Hopkins Se- 
curity or BCPD. Inquiries with ROTC 
and the track team didn’t provide any 
results. 

“Thank you for any information 
you may be able to provide to help us 
to locateavalued member ofourcom- 
munity. We have been in touch with 
Nicholas’s family, and they too would 
appreciate any help you can offer,” 
Boswell said in the message. 

Friends describe Culbertson as a 
good student whois very involved on 


campus. He is a neuroscience major 
and Russian minor. According to his 
Russian professor, he has not at- 
tended her class during the last 
month. 

“Hehasasmall networkoffriends, 
heis not the type of person that would 
get up and leave,” Goldwein said. 

However, he is characteristically 
“stoic” andsometimes hasa tendency 
to avoid stressful situations, accord- 
ing to his close friend Katie 
Wagenblass. 

“He said sometimes he wishes he 
could just start his life over again in 
Fiji,” Goldwein said. 

Culbertson’s track coach, Bobby 
Van Allen, described him as an ex- 
ceptional athlete: “Our prayers are 
that he’ll be okay. We’re scared. A lot 
of his teammates are shocked.” 
—Staff Writer Teresa Matejovsky 
contributed to this article. 
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Call 1-800-847- 


1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. in Washington, D.C. 


Applications are due by March 26. 
Immerse yourself in the life and politics of the nation’s capital. The Aitchison Public Service Undergraduate 
Fellowship gives Johns Hopkins rising juniors and seniors the opportunity to earn 15 credits while gaining real-world 

_ experience during the fall semester in Washington, D.C. 


Aitchison fellows will: 
+ take three academic courses taught by Hopkins faculty; 
* intern with elected officials, lobbyists, or civil servants; 


+ develop an individual research project based on your internship; 


+ attend symposiums featuring White House consultants, ambassadors, and journalists; 
. * have the option of taking a related graduate course; 
+ receive $800 towards housing at the University of California dorms; and 
+ explore the social and cultural resources of Washington, D.C. 


Download your application from www.jhu.edu/advanced/ugrad.html. 


To learn more about the Aitchison Public Service and Humanities Fellowships, attend the 
March 11 Open House from 4:00 p.m, to 5:30 p.m. in the Sherwood Room in Levering Hall. 
Pizza will be served. | 
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In the Maryland Primary 
March 2 


) gh | the present word 
mic crisis is worse than ine 


‘ _ Frank lin oeseveltl isa model for the 
only sane alternative available to the 
U.S. now. My caine ane visible 


SalcikelamaahiamersinabelcitesamaGucietiieot 
saanonmcicnnncite com. You are in 
_ the arena of a world economic crisis. 
‘ Don’t be a sidewalk superintendent. 
Act in this election as if your personal 
_ future depended upon it. It does.” 


-—-Lyndon LaRouche 
February 22, 2004 


see *==auu f 


Saturday, February 28 
NBC-TV, WRC Channel 4_. 
1:30-2:00 pm 


Sunday, February 29 
ABC-TV, WJLA Channel 7 
ig: 30-1PM 









For more information, 
Log on to Www. larouchein2004.com 
Or call 202-543-8002, or 1-800-545-5889 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


Marines reach 
Haitian capital 


BY MICHAEL NORTON 
ASSOCIATED Press WRITER 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti (AP) 
— Fifty U.S. Marines streamed into 
the capital Monday to protect the U.S. 
Embassy and its staff, while govern- 
ment loyalists set flaming barricades 
to block the road from rebels threat- 
ening to move on Port-au-Prince. 

The United States made last-ditch 
efforts at finding a political solution. As 
an opposition coalition wason thebrink 
of rejecting a U.S.-backed peace plan 
on the grounds that it did not call for 
PresidentJean-Bertrand Aristide tostep 
down, Secretary of State Colin Powell 
phoned opposition politicians and 
asked them to delay responding for- 
mally to the plan for 24 hours. 

Evans Paul, a leading opponent 
who once was allied with Aristide, 
said the coalition agreed the extra time 
“will perhaps give Mr. Powell a little 
more time to consider his position ... 
and give us the assurances we need” 
on Aristide’s departure. 

With rebels hoping to seize the 
capital by Sunday, Cabinet ministers 
were asking friends for places to hide, 
senior government sources said. The 
rebels seized Haiti’s second-largest 
city, Cap-Haitien, with little resis- 
tance Sunday and attacked two po- 
lice stations outside Port-au-Prince. 

More than half of Haiti is now be- 
yond the control of the central govern- 
ment. In Cap-Haitien on Monday, 
rebels hunted down militants loyal to 
Aristide, accusing them of terrorizing 
the population in the days before the 
fall ofthe northern port city of 500,000. 

“I am a brick mason, I didn’t do 
anything wrong,” Jean-Bernard 
Prevalis, 33, pleaded as he was dragged 
away, head bleeding. 

“We're going to clean the city ofall 
“chimeres,”” said rebel Dieusauver 
Magustin, 26. Chimere, which means 

ghost, is used to describe hardcore 
Aristide militants. 

It was not clear what would happen 
to those detained. One rebel said they 
were saving them from lynching. But 
another, Claudy Philippe, said “The 
peopleshowus the (chimere) houses. If 
they are there, we execute them.” 

Thousands of people in Cap- 
Haitien demonstrated in favor of the 
rebellion Monday, chanting “Aristide 
get out!” and “Goodbye Aristide.” 

Residents went on a rampage of 
reprisals and looting that began after 
the insurgents seized the city. Looters 
stole the 800 tons of food from the 
U.N. World Food Program ware- 
house, according to the agency’s An- 
drea Bagnoli, and people torched the 
colonial mansion of Mayor Wilmar 
Innocent, who supports Aristide. 

Rebel leader Guy Philippe said his 
mencould do nothing to stop the loot- 
ing, andblamed Aristide’s government 
for leaving most of Haiti’s 8 million 
people hungry and desperate. How- 
ever, some rebels later fired shots into 
theairtoscatterlootersat Cap-Haitien’s 
seaport; at least two looters were hit by 
rebel gunfire and taken to a hospital. 

Philippesaid more than 30 residents 


have volunteered to fight with the in- 
surgents, who have started to replace 
officials in Cap-Haitien with rebel sym- 
pathizers. Hesaidinaninterview Mon- 
day that he hopes to take Port-au- 
Prince by Sunday, his 36th birthday. 

Remissainthe Ravix, another rebel 
leader, told The Associated Press 
there was no turning back. 

“We have the weapons and the 
expertise to take the country,” he said. 
“Nothing can stop us.” 

The rebels cut cellular telephone 
service in the city, saying they wanted 
no communication with Port-au- 
Prince. 

Aid agencies have warned a hu- 
manitarian catastrophe is brewing, 
with 268,000 people who depended on 
food aid in northern Haiti being the 
most vulnerable. The International 
Committee of the Red Crosssentmedi- 
cal supplies and a four-person team. 

Aristide’s Premier Yvon Neptune 
said theinternationalcommunitymust 
help save Haiti from “terrorists thatare 
sowing violence and death,” buthe did 
notgoso faras to ask for peacekeepers. 

Neptune appealed to the political 
opposition coalition to agree toa U.S.- 
backedinternational peace plan, which 
calls for Aristide to share power. 
Aristideon Saturday accepted the plan. 

With violence rising both from 
Aristide supporters and the insur- 
gents, France urged its citizens Mon- 
day to leave its former colony. The 
United States and Mexico told their 
citizens to get out last week. There 
are about 30,000 foreigners in Haiti, 
including about 20,000 Americans, 
2,000 French and 1,000 Canadians. 

Their rifles at the ready, about 
24 Marines in combat gear and hel- 
mets rushed off the U.S. Air Force 
transport plane at Toussaint 
Louverture International Airport 
on Monday and ran to make a se- 
cure a perimeter around the air- 

craft before another 30 Marines got 
off a second plane. 

The Marines then drove to the 
U.S. Embassy in Port-au-Prince ina 
convoy of trucks and cars. Western 
diplomats anda Defense Department 
official said their mission was to pro- 
tect the U.S. Embassy and its staff. 

In Port-au-Prince, hundreds of 
armed Aristide supporters setup more 
than a dozen barricades on the road 
leading north, near the international 
airport. Their tension was evident as 
they banged on a car with rifle butts 
and waved shotguns and pistols at ve- 
hicles to force them to stop. 

“We are ready to resist, with any- 
thing we have _ rocks, machetes,” said 
ateacher guarding oneroadblock, who 
gave his name only as Rincher. 

Cap-Haitien is just 90 miles north 
of the capital, but is a grueling seven- 
hour drive over potholed roads 
sometimes reduced to bedrock. 

The takeover of Cap-Haitien by 
only some 200 fighters was the most 
significant victory since the uprising 
began on Feb. 5. At least 17 were 
killed in Sunday’s fighting, raising 
the toll to about 70 dead and dozens 
wounded in the revolt. 
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San Franscisco’s spate of gay nuptials on Valentine’s day led the President to defend the institutionof marriage and in his first campaign speech. 


Bush urges constitutional marriage ban 


BY DEB RIECHMANN 
ASSOCIATED PRESS WRITER 


WASHINGTON — President 
Bush urged approval of a constitu- 
tional amendment banning gay mar- 
riages on Tuesday, pushing a divisive 
social issue to the center of the elec- 
tion campaign and setting a clear 
policy contrast with Democratic chal- 
lengers John Kerryand John Edwards. 

Bush said “activist judges and lo- 
cal officials” from Massachusetts to 
San Francisco to New Mexico were 
attempting to redefine marriage and 
“change the most fundamental insti- 
tution of civilization” by allowing 


same-sex weddings. “On a matter of 


such importance, the voice of the 

people must be heard,” he said. 
Democrats accused Bush of pan- 

dering to right-wing supporters and 


tinkering with the Constitution to di-. 


vert attention fromhis record onjobs, 
health care and foreign policy. “He is 
looking for a wedge issue to divide the 
American people,” Kerry said. 

Both Kerry and Edwards said they 
oppose gay marriages but would not 
supportaconstitutionalamendment. 

Banning gay marriage is a top pri- 
ority for Bush’s conservative support- 
ers, particularly those among religious 
and family-oriented groups. But while 
a majority of Americans - sometimes 
by as much as a 2-1 margin - oppose 
legalizing gay marriages, Bush’s move 
could hold political risks, particularly 
if voters see him as intolerant or ques- 


tion his self-description as a “com- 
passionate conservative.” 

“The president needs to worry 
about fair-minded swing voters in 
America, not a Republican base that 
he has locked up,” said Patrick 
Guerriero, executive director of Log 
Cabin Republicans, a gay GOP group. 

Mindful of the high emotions and 
clear differences on theissue, Bush said, 
“We should also conduct this difficult 
debate ina manner worthy ofour coun- 
try, without bitterness or anger.” 

‘Conservatives were delighted Bush 
had plunged in. “There is no more im- 
portant issue for our nation than the 
preservation of the institution of mar- 
riage,” said Kelly Shackelford, president 
of the Texas-based Free Market Foun- 
dation, a family advocacy group. 

Momentum for a constitutional 
amendment has grown as San Fran- 
cisco officials have performed thou- 
sands of same-sex marriages and have 
challenged their state law barring such 
unions. In Massachusetts, the state’s 
highest court has ruled that a state law 
falling short of allowing full-fledged 
marriage for gays would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

Bush softened his announcement 
by leaving the door open for states to 
legalize civil unions, which gay rights 
groups say is an insufficient alterna- 
tive to marriage. “The amendment 
should fully protect marriage while 
leaving the state legislatures free to 
make their own choices in defining 
legal arrangements other than mar- 





Univ. of Colo. football 
players speak out in 
support of head coach 


BOULDER, Colo. (AP) — Several 
dozen parents of University of Colo- 
rado football players spoke out in sup- 
port of the program and their chil- 
dren Sunday, saying they were tired 
of seeing their sons painted with the 
broad brush of scandal. 

The parents also expressed un- 
equivocal support for head coach Gary 
Barnett, who was placed on adminis- 
trative leave last week by CU President 
Elizabeth Hoffman after he had criti- 
cized the athletic ability of a female 
kicker who allegesa fellow player raped 
her when she was on the team. 

! Seip daha eubpyehanaeie. 
_ the highest integrity,” said Gary Klatt, 

father of starting quarterback Joel Klatt. 

Barnett’s suspension was the latest 
development in a burgeoning scandal 
that has seen three women file lawsuits 


alleging they were assaulted by players 


“and high-school recruits during or af- 
in 2001. 
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charges against the program as a 
“general attackagainstoursons,” and 
said the team was probably more 
united as a result of the scandal. 
The parents said they wanted an 
investigation into the football program 
to go forward as quickly as possible. 
“Ascoach Barnett has clearly said, 
he’s going nowhere,” said Bob 
Creighton of Niwot, whoseson, Paul, 
is a tight end. 
—By Dan D’Ambrosio 
The Associated Press 


Univ. of Oklahoma 
students claim school 
restricts free speech 


OKLAHOMACITY (AP) —Two 
students have sued the University of 
Oklahoma, claiming the school dis- 


criminated against them by refusing _ 


to fund a Christian newspaper. 
Thestudentsclaim the budgetcom- 
mittee chair of the University of Okla- 


homa Student Association told them — 


we 4 


7 


“Tie hcd res 


zations. The funding for the student 
organizations comes froma $5.15 per 
credit hour student-activity fee col- 
lected by the university. According to 
the lawsuit, the student association’s 
2004 handbook prohibits use of funds 
for “religious services of any nature.” 
The students, represented by the 
Scottsdale, Ariz.-based Alliance De- 
fense Fund, claim the university is 
restricting their First Amendment 
rights to freedom of speech, religion 
and the press. They also claim the 
university violated their constitu- 
tional rights to due process, equal pro- 
tection and freedom of association. 
“The university’s policy specifically 
discriminatesagainst religious speech,” 
Kevin Theriot, a Kansas City, Mo., at- 
torney for ADF, said in a statement. 
“This is viewpoint discrimination; it’s 
censorship and it’s unconstitutional.” 
Theriotsaidthe U.S.Supreme Court 
has already set precedent for the case in 
a 1995 ruling that the University of Vir- 
giniaviolated constitutional free-speech 
rights by refusing funding for a stu- 
dent-run Christian magazine. 
“When are universities going to 
return to being bastions of free speech 


instead of ramparts of censorship?” 
‘Theriot said. “Universities are sup- 


posed to be forums for the free ex- 
change of ideas, not swamps of free 
speech suppression.” 


Albany State profs 
allege colleague 
made racist remark 


ALBANY, Ga. — Two white Al- 
bany State University professors have 
filed complaints alleging that a black 
colleague madea racially charged out- 
burst at a staff meeting. 

David Roberts and another facul 
member in the department of English 
and modern language filed the com- 
plaints last week claiming Joyce Cherry 
created racial hostility in the workplace. 

According to the complaint, “she 
(Cherry) said something to the effect of 
‘We'll come get you and pull the white 
sheet or hood off your head and expose 
you for what you really are,” during a 
debate Wednesday about academicad- 
vising. Roberts said the comment was 
one of several examples of racism by 
Cherry, who is black. 


“This is just the latest incident in a _ 


list of racially hostile terms and inci- 
dents that have occurred since I have 
been there,” he said. 

Cherry insisted that her comments 
were taken out of context and were 
not racially charged, 


“I was not speaking for a group, 


nor was I speaking to anyone as a 
group,” she said. 


 —By The Associated Press 


riage,” said Bush, who had opposed 
legalizing civil unions when he was 
governor of Texas. 

Republican officials said there was 
no rush to bring an amendment to 
the floor in the House. Some conser- 
vatives want a broader approach than 
Bush supports, and others oppose 
federalizing the issue, atleast fornow. 

“The groups that are for a consti- 
tutional amendment are split over 
what it should be,” said House Ma- 
jority Leader Tom DeLay, R-Texas. 
“We are trying to bring them all to- 
gether and unify them.” 

California Republican Reps. David 
Dreier and Jerry Lewis said a constitu- 
tional amendment might not be neces- 
sary. 
“J will say that I’m not supportive. 
of amending the Constitution on this 
issue,” said Dreier, a co-chairman of 
Bush’s campaign in California in 
2000. “I believe that this should go 
through the courts, and I think that 
we're at a point where it’s not neces- 
sary.” Lewis said changing the Con- 


stitution should be a last resort on 
almost any issue. 

House Minority Leader Nancy 
Pelosi, a Democrat from San Fran- 
cisco, said she would fightany amend- 
ment. “Never before has a constitu- 
tional amendment been used to 
discriminate against a group of 
people, and we must not start now,” 
she said. 

Amending the Constitution is not 
quick or simple. A two-thirds major- 
ity ofboth the Houseand Senate must 
passanamendment, and then it would 
be sent to the states for ratification. It 
must be approved by three-fourths, 
or 38 of the 50. Bush’s father pressed 
for a constitutional amendment to 
ban flag burning but it was not ap- © 
proved. 

White House press secretary Scott 
McClellan said Bush believes that 
amendment legislation submitted by 
Rep. Marilyn Musgrave, R-Colo., 
meets his principles in protecting the 
“sanctity of marriage” between men 
and women. 





Outspoken victim of 
priest molestation dies 


BY DENISE LAVOIE 
ASSOCIATED Press WRITER 


BOSTON (AP) — Patrick 
McSorley, who accused defrocked 
priest John Geoghan of molesting him 
and became one of the most outspoken 
victims in the Boston Archdiocese sex 
scandal, was found dead Mondayat 29. 

The cause of the death was not 
immediately disclosed. McSorley 
nearly drowned ina river last year but 
denied he had attempted suicide. 

Attorney Mitchell Garabedian said 
police called him early Monday and 
told him McSorley’s body was found 
ina friend’s apartment in Boston. ~ 

An autopsy was performed Mon- 
day; the state medical examiner’s office 
said results would not be made public 
until completion of toxicology tests, 
which could take up to three months. 

McSorleyhad been one of the most 
vocal critics of the archdiocese since 
the scandal broke two years ago. He 
often appeared at news conferences 
held by Garabedian, criticizing the 
archdiocese for shuffling Geoghan 
and other child-molesting priests 
from one parish to another instead of 
removing them. 

McSorley’s lawsuit in the Geoghan 
case was among the first of hundreds 
eventually filed against the archdio- 
cese. The church settled with 86 plain- 
tiffs, including McSorley, for $10 mil- 
lion in 2002. Geoghan was beaten and 
strangled in prison last year. 

Garabedian said he last spoke to 
McSorley on Friday, when McSorley 
asked for a meeting to discuss the 
status of clergy sex abuse cases. 

“Patrick was interested in support- 
ing victims of clergy sexual abuse even 
though his case had been resolved. He 
wanted to make sure that no children 


e 


were molested by pedophile priests in 
the future,” Garabedian said. 

“Patrick is to be admired for his 
strength, courage and determination 
for standing up to the powers of the 
church.” 

Alexa MacPherson, a friend of 
McSorley’s who also was a victim of 
clergy sex abuse, said McSorley 
abused drugs and alcohol and had 
been in and out of rehab. 

“The memories of what had hap- 
pened to him _ he had to battle con- 
tinuously,” she said. “He would do 
almost anything to escape the pain.” 

MacPherson said she had driven 
McSorley several times to the apart- 
ment where he was found dead, but 
she learned he was doing drugs there _ 
and refused to take him there again. 

McSorley was arrested on drug 
charges in July, less than a month 
after he nearly drowned in the 
Neponset River. He said later that he 
had no memory of how he ended up 
in the river, but maintained it was not 
a suicide attempt. 

McSorley said he was sexually 
abused in 1986, at age 12, when 
Geoghan visited his family’s home to 
offer condolences on the death of his 
father. He said Geoghan molestedhim 
while taking him out for ice cream, 


_ Archbishop Sean O'Malley, who - 


replaced Cardinal Bernard Law after 
Lawresignedat the height of the scan- 

, said the archdiocese’s outreach 
staff would be available to other vic- 
tims and their families who are af- 
fected by McSorley’s death. 

“The tragic death of Patrick 
McSorleysaddenseveryone,” O’Malley 


said in a statement. “I offer my prayers 


for the repose of Patrick’s soul and ex- 
tend my condolences and heart-felt 
sympathy to his family and friends,” 


al ‘ ‘ 
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BoE hurting elections 


The Student Council (StuCo) Executive Board 
elections will occur this week in a haste not too 
far removed from the rushed confusion that 
mired last December’s specialelections. Although 
StuCo finally passed new bylaws on Tuesday, the 
Board of Elections remains in temporary exist- 
ence in order to complete the elections. Couple 
its long-standing provisional conditions with a 
tradition of student alienation, and BoE appears 
to be ina rut that it can’t get out of - and student 
elections are suffering. 

Yes, the election must be run, and so bylaw re- 
creation is second priority. Until after the elec- 
tions, “the BoE is continuing to operate as it has 
in previous years,” according to BoE Chairper- 
son Rick Aseltine. However, the individual rules 
that BoE can adjust for each election are still 
falling short of the mark. With all the haste of 
recent elections compounding on poor public- 
ity, BoE policies favor those individuals who 
can mobilize quickly, know the ropes - and, 
now, have an extra $400 to spend. 

Elections are Sunday, but the BoE Web site 
has yet to announce the date and time for the 
candidate debate. Additionally, one candidate 
had fliers signed and posted before the official 
BoE email announced to candidates the times for 
flier approval. Apparently, “students could have 
emailed the BoE for an advanced poster signing 
appointment, but they did not,” Aseltine said. 

Additionally, in an effort to increase voter 
turn out, the BoE has increased the campaign- 


spending limit to $500 per candidate. Yes, that’s 
$400 more than it was before, and we wonder 
what exactly BoE seeks to accomplish. They 
anticipate that with more financial freedom, 
candidates can get creative to draw student 
voters. Most students just don’t have that kind 
of money to toss around. The “limit” in fact 
creates an exclusionary option for wealthier 
students to take advantage of their peer candi- 
dates. 

Aseltine says that he wishes the December 
special elections had “gone smoother” but that 
the BoE was cornered with a “rigid and inflex- 


ible” end-of-semester timeline. It does not jus- | 


tify the same-day notification of the candidate 
petition due date. Sophomore Emily Adams, 
who hoped to run during the December elec- 
tions, said that after failing to make a two hour 
deadline for signatures, she was then told that 
the write-in function on the voting website 
was now an “e-mail-in” nomination policy. 
Adams said that she felt that her candidacy had 
been “seriously compromised” and that the 
new policy violated the anonymity of elec- 
tions. 

Students should never feel as if their own 
government is compromising their participa- 
tion. BoE needs to establish a tradition of trans- 
parent and better-publicized election policies 
so that all students can really get involved. If 
they truly wish to increase voter turn out, their 
bylaws and election policies should reflect this. 





clear. They’re Whitealicious if anything. But 
this year’s Spring Fair’s headliners have a big 
advantage over last year’s: people will show 
up. With some teamwork and thought, this 
year’s Spring Fair committee has effectively 
given students a reason to be optimistic. 
Guster simply appeals to Hopkins students 
more so than Blackalicious or other bands in 
the recent past. The last time the band made 
their way to Baltimore was a little over a year 
ago, playing with Josh Rouse at Loyola Col- 
lege. The concert was a success for Loyola and 
attracted a good number of local college stu- 
dents, including kids from Hopkins. A capella 
groups on campus even perform Guster songs. 
When’s the last time you heard the All-Nighters 
or Octopodes belt out a Pharcyde track? 
Comparing the quality of Guster to bands in 
the past isn’t really relevant; that kind ofanaly- 
sis would be disputable at best, and moot in 
any case. What is important, what the Spring 
Fair committee successfully realized, is that 
the headlining band shouldn’t just be good, 
they should draw a crowd. The committee is 
no longer going through the motions; they are 


Guster musters excitement 





“Physics” insulting 


I write to express my dismay that 
the News-Letter would accept such a 
sophomoric piece of writing (ironi- 
cally, froma freshman), given the thinly 
veiled xenophobic and racially-tinged 
opinions expressed therein. 

In my experience, rarely is it a 
good sign of editorial restraint when 
a headline contains the words “less 
Chinese,” and the article begins, “The 
officially recognized language of the 
U.S. is English. Learn it.” 


Kuenley Chiu 
Graduate student, JHU Depart- 
ment of Physics and Astronomy. 


In his Feb. 19 column, “Physics: 
More English, Less Chinese,” Joshua 
Robinson attacks international TAs 
in the Department of Physics and 
Astronomy. He tells them,. “The of- 
ficially recognized language of the 
United States is English. Learn it.” 

I don’t know if Mr. Robinson is 
intending to be insulting, but I do 
know that he is attacking the wrong 
people. International students in 


neeting the needs of Hopkins students. ep physics and astronomy are working 
- " 2 Be RED 5 Se et a a a | ee | * sees 
Guster will also do a good job drawing the | 5#"¢toimprove the undergraduate 


local community to the concert. Spring Fair 
has always had a somewhat bizarre symbiotic 
relationship with the local community’ activi- 
ties are planned for Hopkins students, but a 


_ large portion of generated revenue comes from 


community visitors. By landing a band that 
has recently released an album, that has played 
successful local shows in the past and has the 
name to draw local college and high school 
students, the committee has guaranteed that 
they will avoid the financial troubles they faced 
last year. 

Many will remember that last year’s concert 
was eventually made free when stealth public- 
ity and poor Ticketmaster sales seemed likely 
to sack the show entirely. That debacle cut 
Spring Fair’s budget this year, and the com- 
mittee was only able to attract Guster with 
financial support from the Hopkins Organiz- 
ing for Programming (HOP). 

With a solid band in place, the Spring Fair 
committee has everything they need to pull offa 
great Spring Fair. Ifonly they could get it back on 
the quads... but that’s another editorial. 





Take tt to the polls 


A unique situation awaits Hopkins students 
through next week. Three large elections are 
occurring nearly simultaneously. Student 
Council (StuCo) Executive Board elections and 
Young Trustee elections will be held Feb. 29- 
March 1, and the following day 10 states will 
hold democratic primaries or caucuses, in- 
cluding large states such as New York and 
California. With this in mind, it is essential 
that Hopkins students exercise their right to 
vote. Ina time when political apathy runs ram- 
pant among so much of America’s youth, it is 
critical that students use what voice they have 
to make those differences they can in the world 
of politics. 

To begin with, student participation in 
StuCo elections has historically been deplor- 
able. An obvious trend at Hopkins is for par- 
_ ticipation in campus elections to trail off dur- 
ing a student’s junior and senior year. It is 
essential that maximum participation be at- 
tained so that those elected best represent the 
views and preferences of the student popula- 
tion. Those students who complain that StuCo 


essary two minutes casting their vote - a pro- 
cess that can be done from bed, as voting is 
done online. 

The importance of this claim is only further 
intensified in regards to Presidential elections. 
Indifference is simply irresponsible and negli- 
gent. Why would anyone want someone other 
than themselves determining who will most 
directly affect such a great portion of their 
future? The war on terrorism, Iraq, gay mar- 
riage, Mars, human cloning, stem cell research, 
abortion, affirmative action; these issues 
should be enough to compel students to vote, 
because at least one of them makesa difference 
in our lives every day. 

If students do not get into the habit of vot- 
ing, then they surrender the respect and con- 
sideration of the candidates. A pattern is es- 
tablished whereby the youth of today are not 
only labeled as an apathetic generation for life, 
but the youth of tomorrow fail to garner the 
concern of future candidates. In this time of great 
political change, on both a national and interna- 
tional scale, students should take the opportunity 





educational experience. 

Physics and astronomy are per- 
haps the most international of the 
sciences, so our department has a 
large number of international stu- 
dents, typically half of our student 
body. We place great value on un- 
dergraduate education, so we work 
hard to teach our TAs how to teach. 
The TAs build their teaching and 
English language skills during thesum- 
mer before classes start, and this train- 
ing continues throughout the year. 

If Mr. Robinson had checked his 
facts, he would have discovered that 
our department has stringent re- 
quirements for our TAs. We use the 
same minimum TOEFL score as 
other departments. We require our 
weak English speakers to take the 
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course on Communications Strate- 
gies. In addition, we also videotape 
our TAs and work with them to im- 
prove their classroom techniques. 
Next year we will be expanding the 
scope of our TA training to include even 
more instruction on content, pedagogy, 
language and culture. It is in everyone’s 
best interest for our TAs to communicate 
as well as they possibly can. In the real 
world, not-quite-proper English is the in- 
ternational language of choice. 


Jonathan Bagger 
Chair, Department of Physics and 
Astronomy 


FAS criticism unfair 


The News-Letter does some things 
extraordinarily well. They cover the la- 
crosse season to a T and come up with 
a witty professor quote every week. 
Unfortunately, the list ends there. 

The editorial staff has taken the 
age-old adage that criticism sells one 
step too far. 

As each presidency has its respec- 
tive goals, expectations and platforms, 
each FAS directorship has its own. This 
year, our aim isto address the evolution 
of American foreign policy over the 
past decade. Recent events in the 
Middle East led to some major 
changes that deserve attention. Ad- 
ditionally, officials related to these 
events are willing and eager to speak 
about them. 

While we would love to talk about 
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the AIDS epidemic in Africa or SARS 
sweeping through Southeast Asia, 
both topics have little to do with 
American foreign policy of late. 

Oh, and one more thing. If you’re 
going to take a cheap — read: anony- 
mous — shot at me, please learn how 
to spell my last name. It’s not so diffi- 
cult. 


Hadi Husain 
Executive Director, Foreign Af- 
fairs Symposium 


Sidhwa misses point 


Iam writing to respond to the ar- 
ticle, “No evidence in Dershowitz’s 
Case” (Feb. 12), by Feroze Sidhwa. 
Sidhwa’s article never goes beyond 
mere assertions that Dershowitz has 
“no grasp of anything that has ever 
happened in the Middle East.” 

Sidhwa quotes a list of facts from 
the book, yet offers no 
counterarguments, as if the reader is 
supposed to infer some obvious false- 
hood. 

The one fact Dershowitz may have 
wrongishis statement that Hezbollah 
is a Palestinian organization. It is ac- 
tually a Lebanese group on the U.S. 
State Department’s list of terrorist 
organizations and is funded by Syria 
with the express goal to destroy the 
state of Israel. 


David Breau 
Engineering ‘98 
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StuCo hopefuls 


N preparation for covering my 

last (and first) Student Council 

Executive Council vote, | fig- 

ured it'd be helpful to read up 

on a few positions and get a 
sense of what people wanted to do as 
president of StuCo. 

I've come away with the over- 
whelming impression that none of 
these people know what they’re run- 
ning for. Based on their statements, 
StuCo presidential candidates think 
they’re running for the omnipotent 
Lord and God of the student body. 

Unfortunately forthem — or fortu- 
nately for us — the job they’re actually 
going to get comes closer to head gavel- 
banger. Loud. Obnoxious. Gets atten- 
tion. Has no real power, other than if 
other people listen to him. 

The StuCo Constitution says that 
the president’s sole responsibility is to 
chair meetings of the full Executive 
Council and full Student Assembly. 
That's it. 

In contrast to this unflattering re- 
ality, here’s a sample of what some 
candidates for StuCo president say 
they willaccomplish, from their state- 
ments and Web sites (Full disclosure: 
one of the candidates, Michael 
Huerta, writes for this Page): 

Hyder Syed: “This election has the 
potential to forever change the politi- 
cal and social landscape of Johns 
Hopkins.” It’s not that this might not 
be true, it’s that his position just 
doesn’t give him the power to bring 
about this awe-inspiring “change.” 
Others do the work in the new StuCo, 
the president only officiates. 

Soren Gandrud: “I will expand E- 
level activities, offer more club events 
and sponsor more study breaks.” 
Gandrud should have read the Con- 
stitution before hand. All of these sig- 
nature initiatives more clearly fall un- 
der the vice president for 
entertainment position. That’s the 


person who would be able to imple- | 


ment his platform. 

Stephen Sandford: “Our Council 
needs to be accountable to the voters 
through widely publicized and easily 
accessible elections. If we cannot 
count on the Board of Elections to fix 
and make public the dates and times 
of elections far in advance, that duty 
should be shouldered by the Student 
Council instead.” 

Sandford soundslikea perfect can- 
didate for the Board of Elections. If 
Sandford really thinks that BoE has 
messed up, he should consider run- 
ning for it. Students should debate 
the extremely tight schedule of elec- 
tions. But that’s the job of the Board 
of Elections, which for the simple rea- 
son that the people being elected 
shouldn’t control their own election 
* is very separate from Student Coun- 

cil. 

‘Alternatively, he should run for 
the Committee on Leadership Ap- 
pointments, which selects the Board 
of Elections chairs. 

Eric Wolkoff: “Student Council 
must improve record on food. Stu- 
dent Council must engage the ad- 
ministration in discussion and not 
drop the ball on opportunities to im- 
prove meal plan.” 

According to the bylaws and Con- 





| mestic and international whim. Po- 
| litically, those who launched the war 
| want to see it wrapped up by June 30 





stitution, the vice-president for stu- 
dent life would handle this one item 
(there are many others on his plat- 
form), and the presidenthas no power 
to order the vice-president around. 

Wolkoff does have a “creative” 
method around 
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If your position doesn’t give you the 
power you want, just give yourself 
and your friends more. 

Michael Huerta: “Double Student 
Activities Commission funding. A 
weekend shuttle from Hopkins to stops 


a in Downtown. 
his lack of power: cae Ss [sic]” If he wants 
give _ himself RAPHAEL VL to help with SAC 
more. The final : i funding, he 
section of his VADEAI should run for 
platform details AVINEIY Student Council 


“presidential 
commissions” 
that would beem- 
powered to inves- 
tigate issues and run events. Charles 
Reyner, the current StuCo president, 
informs me, however, that these com- 
missions do not exist in either the 
Constitution or the bylaws and are 
wholly a figment of Wolkoff’s imagi- 
nation. This is the supreme Soviet 
method of dealing with democracy: 


CLOSER TO HoME 


treasurer of the 
Committee on Fi- 
nance: That’s 
their area of re- 
sponsibility and power. Coming from 
those areas, he mightbetter understand 
the origins ofthe SAC funding amount. 
Similarly, a downtown shuttle would 
be handled by the vice president of stu- 
dentlife, because, after all, itis a student 
life issue. 

It’s not as if everyone’s this igno- 


rant of their jobs. Reyner realized that 
his goals, namely ensuring that the 
reserves held a full set of class exams, 
could best be implemented by run- 
ning for the vice president of student 


life, which has been given jurisdic- | 


tion over academics. His opponent, 
Nattavadee Temkasem, has served on 


the Residential Advisory Board, heard | 


students’ complaints and would like 
an opportunity to address them. For 
both of these candidates, the position 
they seek can affect and solve the is- 
sues they'd like to address. 

Is itso much to ask that people who 
want to be president know whatthey’re 
applying for? Unless they already know 
they can’t do what they say, in which 


casethey’reliarsandcheatsjustinsearch | 
ofaresumeline. Thatkind ofrepresen- | 


tation we don’t need. 


Raphael Schweber-Koren is the 
opinions editor for the News-Letter. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


promise the world Companies hide 


pills’ dirty secrets 


ast month, when pressed by 

doctors and parents alike 

to disclose clinical trial in- 

formation, manufacturers 

of Paxil, Zoloft, Effexor and 
Lexapro refused to doso. Claiming that 
these studies are “trade secrets,” these 
drug companiesstill maintain their view 
thatantidepressant 
drugs are safe for 
children under 18 
to use. 

According to 
the National Insti- 
tutes ofHealth, one 
ineightadolescents 
| may suffer from depression. Further- 
more, suicide is the third leading cause 
of death among young people ages 15 - 
24, and it is the sixth leading cause of 
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Ready or not, 


merican foreign policy 

toward the Middle East 

is characterized by 

double standards and 
opportunism. Unfortu- 

nately, as Iraq nears sovereignty on 
June 30, 2004, little will have changed. 
The hope for a secular Iraqi re- 
gime is at the mercy of political, do- 














in hopes that Americans will buy into 
a perception of victory. Domestically, 
there exists a latent desire across the 
United States to get American forces 
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out of the Iraqi war-zone as soon as 
possible. Internationally, the United. 
Nations and other countries want to 
see an end to an “illegal” American 
occupation. 

These three whims are incompat- 
ible with the reality and future of Iraq. 
Even worse, by setting the deadline 
for Iraqi sovereignty to June 30, the 
United States and the international 
community breed false and unman- 
ageable expectations for both the 
United States and Iraq. 

Is June 30, 2004 a good date for a 
handover of power in Iraq? 

For a Republican-controlled po- 
litical establishment, it is - not only 
will it potentially seal the deal in Iraq, 
but it undermines Democratic criti- 





cisms of the “mishandling of foreign 
policy.” Foran uneasy American pub- 
lic engaged in a “war on terror,” the 
mythological emergence of democ- 
racy in Iraq is one step closer to a 
homecoming parade in New York. 
And, forthe United Nations and other 
states, a June 30 handover of power is 
anecessary means toward combating 
American hegemony and influence 
in the region. 

Some might suggest that June 30 is 


Iraq, it’s your government 
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indeed a ripe time for the transfer of 
power in Iraq and is free from politi- 
cal considerations. This may well be 
the case — but what if it is not? Is 
there a proper foundation in Iraq yet 
for constitutional democracy? Have 
the theo-political antagonisms 
worked themselves out? Probably not. 

But by planning for an Iraqi 
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handover on June 30, many of these 
prerequisites for an Arab democ- 
racy will likely be skipped over or 
swept under the rug. Ifthe run up to 
the Iraq war proved anything, it is 
that proper planning for a demo- 
cratic revolution is anything but, 
and all such planning must be ap- 
proached with skepticism. 


When leaders listen, students should vote 


o is John Kerry?” 

Ask several mem- 

bers of my begin- 

ning Hebrewclassas 

I attempt to talk 

about the election in my homework 

_usingmylimited vocabulary. wascom- 

pletely shocked: Are my classmates so 

out of tune with politics and what goes 

on in the outside world? The answer, 
thankfully, isno. . ; 

While the students who bury 
themselves in the lab or in the base- 
ment of Bloomberg may not be run- 
ning to the polls, students all over the 
country are voting in large masses. 
This is actually very unusual. Candi- 
dates generally disregard the 18 - 25 
demographic because of its low voter 
turnout; however, this primary year 
seems to be different. 

_ But this year is different. All of the 
Democratic presidential candidates 


have organized their own “Campus — 


Coordinator” programs, encourag- 
epadaces Bie clive and target 
their own student body. There has 
been an increase in campaigns in- 
volvementwith college campusesand 
the campaigns are listening to stu- 
We should make some noise. _ 
_ This election is important: It is the 
election of our college years. Years 
from now, when our children ask us 
about Sept. 11, the war on terror, 
- Saddam Hussein and the election of 
; ’t you like to say that 








you voted and made the difference? 
' This election is important for 
people who are our age for many rea- 
sons, suchas the major dearth in jobs 
rightnow, even as many of us prepare 
to enter the job market very soon. 
There is still tremendous uncertainty 
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dates’ Web pages or reading their lit- 
erature. 

“Once you know what candidate 
you are going to support, you should 
do something to get them elected. 
Call the local headquarters, contact 
the College Republicans or the Col- 


in the economy, lege Democrats 
and this should STEPHANIEHAUSNER  crsignuponiine 
be a real concern Guest COUUMN ned pes make 
for us. s ¢ initial move, 

So what can — GUEST LUMN the possibilities 
you do and areendless, from 
when? First, do some researchonthe  phone-banking to polling, canvass- 
candidates, watch a debate and read __ ing or traveling around the country 
some paraphernalia — basically, be- _ with the campaign staff. 


come educated. I suggest going be- 
yond news sites and visiting candi- 


Maybe youarenotan international 
relations or political science major 


and are not interested in getting into 
the thick of the political scene. That’s 
alright. I have no interest in ever step- 
ping footintoa Hopkins science class. 
There is something you can do — 
vote. 

We are fortunate to live in the 
United States, a free democracy where 
citizens are given the privilege and 
responsibility to vote. It is necessary 
to exercise that right to vote, fulfill 
your responsibility asa citizen and be 
active in the political process. 

Wehaveaperfect opportunity todo 
so. This coming Tuesday, March 2, is 
“Super Tuesday.” Ten states will be 
hosting Democratic primaries, includ- 
ing Maryland and New York. Ifyouare 
registered in any of these states, visit the 
polls or cast your absentee ballot. The 
only way our generation can be re- 
spected and heard is if we give the can- 
didates a reason to respect us — by 
showing them that we care about the 
future of our country. 

As President Kennedy said in his 
inaugural address, “Ask not what 
your country can do for you — ask 
what you can do for your country.” 

Whatyou, my fellow Hopkins stu- 
dents, can do is vote, The future of 
our nation lies in the hands of our 
generation. We cannot let our coun- 
try down. It is no longer acceptable to 
stand on the sidelines — everyone 


- must take an active role. 


Stephanie Hausner is a sophomore. 





In the ‘80s, at the height of 
Reagan’s Cold War policies, the 
United States supported Iraqi des- 
potism as a bulwark against com- 
munism. In the early ‘90s, at the 
height of Bush’s “new world order,” 
the United States supported Iraqi 
disarmament as a means of secur- 
ing the post-Cold War order. And 
currently, at the beginning of Bush’s 
“war on terror,” the United States 
implemented Iraqi regime-change 
as a means toward ensuring the 
safety of the West. 

The logic at play today in pushing 
for Iraqi sovereignty is no different 

«than these past 24 years. By maintain- 
ingaheavy-handin the affairs of Iraq, 
the United States has succeeded in 
shaping the future of Iraq according 
to its political and domestic needs. 
This has twice proven itself to cause 
negative consequences; first when 
Iraq invaded Kuwait, and second 
when Iraq supposedly began to seek 
weapons of mass destruction. Twice, 
the United States has had to respond 
to the problems it created. 

Will a premature democracy in 
Iraq continue this cycle of Iraqi mis- 
management? Obviously, no one 
wants this. But political, domesticand 
international pressures are pushing 
for the potential premature democ- 
racy. 

Perhaps the United States and oth- 
ers should sit back and tutor democ- 
racy rather than impose a deadlineon 
it, German and Japanese history 
shows that when the United States 
tutors democracy it flourishes on its 
own; Iraq should be no different. 

If the United States continues to 
believe and foment expectations of 
successful democratic revolution in 
Iraq by June 30, then it ought to ex- 
pect the unintended consequences, 
Foresight suchas this would have pre- 
vented much of American mis-ac- 
tion in Iraqi history. 


Michael Huerta’s column appears 
every two weeks, 
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death among children ages 5 - 14. And 
the numbers keep growing. 

Even more disturbing is the fact that 
the medical cure for this problem rests 
ona shaky foundation - the data col- 
lected from clinical trials on these drugs 
may not seem so peachy as the adver- 
tisements. Also, no law requires medi- 
cation companies 
to release this data. 
It is given a posi- 
tive testby both the 
company and the 
FDA and then sent 
offto the manufac- 
turers. As long as 
there exists a positive test, the negative 
tests are often overlooked and called 
“skewed data collection,” according to 
the British periodical The Guardian. ° 

Clinical depression is a diagnosed 
illness that until recently was not un- 
derstood to be a possible chemical al- 
teration in the cerebrum. There are 
seven types of depression, all which are 
caused by the imbalances in the brain’s 
level of serotonin, one of the key mood 
regulators in the human brain. A low 


| | level of serotonin leads to depression, 


andirregular, fluctuating serotonin lev- 
els contribute to bipolar disorders or 
manic depression. While there may be 
other biologicaland social factors when 
trying to pinpoint the causes of depres- 
sion, serotonin levels are the final indi- 


| cation of a person’s mental health. 


Concern over the legitimacy ofanti- 
depressants as a cure for children has 
been raised after last year’s warning by 
British administrators that the drugs 
may trigger thoughts of suicide and 
self-inflicted pain. Although a medical 
advisory panel of the FDA was sched- 
uled two weeks ago, the agency’s full 
U.S. analysis of the data is not likely to 
be completed until late August. This 
means there will be no alert on the 
public’s prescriptions. 

Guardian investigators uncovered 
another significant piece of news from 
GlaxoSmithKline, a drug giant in Eu- 
rope. A position paper dated October 
of 1998 shows that managers at that 
company were troubled at the com- 
mercial distribution of two clinical tri- 
als in which the drug Seroxat - the 
equivalent of Paxil or Zoloft—wasgiven 
to children and adolescents with major 
depression. 

The results of both trials, known as 
protocols 329 and 377, showed that the 
Seroxat was no better thana placebo, a 
‘pseudo’ pill, in curing the children’s 
depression. 

Forced byboth the governmentand 
the public to release data on these two 
trials, Glaxo submitted the full reports 
to BBC News. In a news release, they 
stated that since the drug had a good 
number of positive resulis in the proto- 
col329, the consequent manufacturing 
wasstill carried out. After careful evalu- 
ation, the British government decided 
to ban all drugs except Prozac for chil- 
dren less than 18 years of age. 

On the other side of the coast, how- 
ever, the publicand the government do 
nothave the luxury of demanding such 
information from drug companies. The 
news we do have is that besides Prozac, 
no other antidepressant drug has been 
tested on children under 18. According 
to The Washington Post, doctors writ- 
ing prescriptions do nothaveapproved 
labeling to guide them andmustrelyon 
their own judgment and the available 
scientificknowledge, eventhoughsome 
pertinent information is not being dis- 
closed. And being 18 years old is pretty 
close to 19, 20, 21 or 22. 

Antidepressant medication is also 
chemically addictive: When the reports 
in the U.K were released, British regu- 
lators warned people who were cur- 
rently taking themedicationnotto stop 
because of the harmful side effects and 
sudden withdrawal symptoms, 

The National Institutes of Health is 
currently performing other studies on 
these drugs. Because of the adamant 
nature of the drug companies, though, 
the NIH will primarily focus on adoles- 
cents and young adults, so as to only 
conduct experiments in which the in- 
dustry is mutually exclusive ofpsychol- 
ogy. 

The question remains: Is conven- 
tional psychiatry biased towardsits well- 
known financial ties to the pharmaceu- 
tical industry? 

“Ifthecompanies wanted to publish 
negative studies they could, but com- 
panies don’t like to publish negative 
studies,” said Russell Katz, director of 
the neuropharmacology division atth 
FDA, which hasaccesstoall the data, in 
a recent interview with th, Post “ a 

oe hee € Post. “It’s 
amusing so many people are 


pronouncements about the data — Sci- 


entistsand physicians 
ing the data," . 
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Doctor shortage facing U.S. 


BY SANDYA NAIR 
THE JOHNS HopxKins NEWS-LETTER 


Several issues serve as sources of 
debate regarding the potential physi- 
cian shortage and a tendency or lack 
of subspeciality training. 

Concern over the physician short- 
age is a crucial issue because expand- 
ing the physician pool by enlarging 
medical training programs would in- 
volve a large cost for taxpayers. 

However, the prevalent opinion is 
that the current supply of physicians 
is inadequate given the population. 

Anewstudyby Johnathan Weiner, 
a professor in health policy and man- 
agement at the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health questions the idea that 
there is an impending physician short- 
age in the United States. 

Weiner states that analysis of doc- 
tors currently involved in HMOs re- 
futes the contention that enough spe- 
cialist doctors are notin the nation’s 
medical training programs. 

PGPs or prepaid group practices, 
are multispecialty groups that receive 
reimbursements for treating HMO 
patients. 

The study included PGPs from 
Kaiser Permanente, which is based in 
California; the Group Health Coop- 
erative of Puget Sound; and 
HealthPartners in Minnesota. 

The results of the study showed 
that HMOs have one physician per 
600 patients while overall in the 
United States, there is one physician 
for every 400 patients. 

Although the study showed that 
the HMO groups used primary care 
physicians more than specialty phy- 
sicians, the study also showed that 
specialist care increased at a faster 
rate than general care over the past 20 
years. 

Dr. Weiner states that the results 
of the study demonstrate that the 


HMO groups were able to provide 
care to a greater proportion of pa- 
tients with a fewer number of physi- 
cians. 

He further states that the propor- 
tion of specialists with respect to the 
patient population was less than that 
of general care physicians. In conclu- 
sion, he says that this provides evi- 
dence that there is no shortage of doc- 
tors, particularly specialists, in the U.S. 

Therefore, he states that since the 
HMO groups functioned with such 
proportions that “policymakers 
should deliberate carefully before 
concluding that expansion of medi- 
cal training programs is warranted, 
especially given the huge taxpayer 
subsidy associated with supporting 
the training of each new medical pro- 
fessional.” 

However, itis debatable what phy- 
sician-to-patient or specialist-to-pa- 
tient ratio is adequate. According to 
Luis Martin in “Cuba: Issues and 
Answers,” Cuba has the highest doc- 
tor to patient ratio, about one physi- 
cian per 190 patients, of all of the 
countries in the world. 

An article by the American Medi- 
cal Association in its newspaper from 
Jan. 5,2004 claims that currently there 
is a physician shortage and that it is 
likely to spread. The article cites that 
U.S. medical schools have been churn- 
ing out 15,000 to 16,000 doctors a year 
since 1980, according to the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, 
but census data shows the population 
has increased 24 percent, from more 
than 226 million to more than 281 mil- 
lion people. 

The article also points to a grow- 
ing proportion of elderly in the U.S. 
population since Americans are liv- 
ing longer as a reason for increased 
training of specialists in areas that 
deal with issues in elderly health. 

It also points to the problem of 
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Patients and doctors face uncertainty about potential changes in medical training. 
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physician shortage not necessarily as 
a lack of physicians in general but an 
unequal distribution. The article 


Bird flu infects 


4 


points to the fact that financial fac- | 


tors influence medical student choice 
of speciality. 

Furthermore, trends in urbaniza- 
tion lead to the asymmetric distribu- 


tion of physicians. The article cites | 7 
that lack of appeal in certain regions | | 


of the country as well as the inability 
of disadvantaged communities to 
support specialist care monetarily 
lead to a tendency for physicians to 
conglomerate in major cities. 
However, as with the study from 
the School of Public Health, the 


American Medical Associationheeds | | 


caution in the expansion of medical 
programs as well due to the financial 
cost and the possibility of creating 


more physicians than necessary for | 


the future. 


In a Dec. 10, 2003 report in the | Mi 
Journal of the American Medical As- | 


sociation, researchers from the Medi- 
cal College of Wisconsin indicated 
not only that there is an impending 
physician shortage butalso that there 
is a persistent lack of physicians in 
the fields of anesthesiology, cardiol- 
ogy, gastroenterology, geriatrics, ra- 
diology and general surgery. 

The lack of practitioners in spe- 
cific fields incites the perpetual de- 
bate about whether increased spe- 
cialist training should resolve the 
physician shortage or whether there 
too many specialists are leading to a 
lack of general care physicians. 

Sarvenaz Nouri, a pre-med and 
neuroscience major at Johns Hopkins 
University highlights an underlying 
issue inherentin this debate. She feels 
that, “Specialist training enables 
people to expand knowledge in par- 
ticular field and thus better contrib- 
ute to the overall development of the 
field of medicine with a significant 
contribution in a specific area rather 
than focusing on general practice.” 
development of new tech- 


erly population are indicating a lack 
in specialist physicians. 

Senator Harry Reid, D-Nev., says, 
“The vast majority of our health care 
providers are notyet prepared to meet 
the challenges associated with caring 
for the elderly,” in a hearing in which 
a Las Vegas man died after suffering 
a seizure following misdiagnosis due 
to the lack of geriatricians in the area. 

Although there is undoubtedly a 
lack of physicians, particularly spe- 
cialists in certain areas of the U.S., it 
is questionable whether expanding 
medical training programs would re- 
solve this problem. If, as indicated by 
various studies, the current physi- 
cian shortage associated problems are 
related to physicians clustering in 
metropolitan areas, then training 
more physicians would onlyheighten 
this disparity. There is a shortage in 
specialist care in the U.S., but it is 
most likely the consequence of geo- 
graphic factors. 
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Over 2 million chickens and ducks in Asia have been culled in an attempt to prevent the spread of the flu. 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
Tue JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


You wake up on a cold December 
morning, and something feels not 
quite right. Your nose is stuffy, your 
throat is scratchy, your head hurts 
and you can barely move. 

You're tempted to shut off your 
blaring alarm clock and go back to 


| bed. Instead, you get out of bed and 
| drag yourself to class, with a box of 





Kleenex in one hand and a bag of 
cough drops in the other. 

Influenza, most commonlyknown 
as the flu, has been plaguing mankind 
for many years. According to the 
National Foundation for Infectious 
Diseases (NFID), influenza is char- 
acterized by a fever, sore throat, con- 
gestion and headache. 

There are three major types of the 
influenza virus: influenza A, Band C. 
Influenzas C and B affect only hu- 


_mans, whereas influenza A can affect — 


rus, it cannot be treated by an antibi- 
otic once someone is sick. However, 
scientists have developed vaccines to 
attempt to prevent the flu.. 

The difficulty in this is that there 
are many constantly changing strains 
of influenza, so it is hard to know 
which one to vaccinate. 

The NFID explains that every falla 
team of scientists gets together and 
predicts which strains should be tar- 
geted for that year’s upcoming flu 
season. 

The NFID claims that the influ- 
enza vaccine works effectively in 70 
to 90 percent ofhealthy young adults. 
It is recommended that you get the 
vaccine in the fall, since that is typi- 
cally the start of a new flu season. 

The Advisory Committee on Im- 
munization Practices (ACIP) recom- 
mends that people over the age of 50 
get the vaccine since they are most at 
risk for developing complications 
from influenza. Others are encour- 


aged to get vaccinated as well. 

One of the major things that con- 
cerns scientists is the fact that any 
particularly potent strain of the influ- 
enza virus has the potential to turn 
into a pandemic outbreak of the flu. 
The history of these pandemics is 
outlined in a BBC article by Ray 
Dunne. 

Dunne explains that in the past 
100 years there have been three flu 
pandemics. 

The first of these three wasin 1918. 
Dubbed the “Spanish flu,” it is esti- 
mated to have killed as many as 50 


You have to weigh 
your priorities. Is it 
more important to go 


on dy or 

to get healthy faster: 
"JUNIOR EMILY 
CAPORELLO 





million people worldwide. 

The next two, the Asian flu of 1957 
and the Hong Kong flu of 1968, both 
killed an approximated one million 
people. 

Many scientists say that another 
major flu outbreak is inevitable. It is 
impossible to predict when it will hap- 
pen. However, the fact thatithas been 
36 years since the last pandemic is a 
signal that the time is getting near. 

Dunne’sarticle explains that some 
scientists think that the next outbreak 
has already begun spreading through 
Asia. 

Thisis referring to avian influenza, 
astrain of influenza A which can pass 
from infected birds to humans. This 


disease is commonly known as bird 





flu. 

According to the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control (CDC), bird flu does 
not typically make wild birds sick. 
However, bird flu can be fatal to do- 
mesticated birds. These birds, most 
commonly chickens, which are be- 
ing raised for food, can pass influ- 
enza on to any humans who con- 
sume them. 

The symptoms for bird flu are 
similar to the symptoms for other 
influenzas; fever, sore throat and a 
cough are characteristic of the dis- 
ease. However, according to the 
CDC, it can also include eye infec- 
tions or pneumonia. 

The good news about this flu is 
that, according to Dunne’s article, it 
has not yet been shown to be able to 
pass from humans to other humans. 

- However, influenzas are known 
to mutate quickly, meaning that this 
strain of bird flu could easily mutate 
and be transmittable between hu- 
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scientists have begun to research pos- 
sible vaccines to target the disease. 

According to Dunne’s article, a 
vaccine called Relenza is being sug- 
gested by Australian scientists. 

The World Health Organization 
states that cases of the bird flu have 
currently only been passed to hu- 
mans in Thailand and Vietnam. 

So for the time being, we are safe 
from a pandemic flu in Baltimore. 
However, we still have to deal with the 
ups and downs of every day sickness. 

Summing up many students’ feel- 
ings about influenza, Hopkins 
sophomore Ondrej Juhasz says that 
his “experiences with the flu have 
been predominantly negative.” 

Junior Emily Caporello agrees, 
citing the fact that being a student 
makes getting the flu particularly dif- 
ficult. “You have to weigh your pri- 
orities. Is it more important to go to 
class and study or to get healthy 
faster?” 





Teens require surgery after piercing infections 


BY EMILY NALVEN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Piercings and tattoos have been 
popular for centuries and are just one 
of the many ways that people have to 
express themselvesand their individual 
sense of style. 

A 2002 study of 454 university stu- 
dents found that halfhad piercings and 
a quarter had tattoos. 

Nearly 20 percent of those who had 
piercings reported a medical compli- 
cations due to the procedure itself or 


_ how it was taken care of afterwards. 


~Common medical complications 
included bacterial infections, bleeding 
and skin and tissue tears around the 
piercedarea. Additionally, some people 








playwith their piercings, biting, pulling 
on and twisting them, which creates 


- problems. 


Tattoos have many health risks as 
well. According toaCNN report, people 
with tattoos are nine times more likely 
to carry the hepatitis C infection. The 
general population hasan infection rate 
of 3.5 percent versusa 33 percentinfec- 
tion rate for those with tattoos, states a 
March 2001 journalarticlein Medicine. 

Other risks from tattoo needles in- 
clude tetanus, tuberculosis and HIV. 
Additional problems such as scarring 


_ or deformity can result from surface 


infections around the tattoo. 

There are several things to look for 
in a piercing studio or tattoo parlor in 
regards to safety when trying to find a 








place to get something done. 

It may be sound like a cool idea at 3 
a.m. when you're plastered to go to the 
first guy with needles and dyes, but 
make sure they have sterile needles, 
disinfectants and the person perform- 
ing the procedure is wearing gloves. 

Another im- 
portant thing to 
check for is to 


make sure they Nearly 20 percent of 
those who had 

piercings reported a 
medical complication. 


Serene 


don’t try to use a 
piercing gun be- 
cause these can’t 
be autoclaved. 
These have been 
commonly used 
in places that do 
ear piercings, 
however these ; 
guns have poor accuracy and often 
times cause piercing errors. 

Follow up care is key for tattoos 
and piercings. 

Tattoos should be kept clean with 
soap and water and moisturized 
with petroleum jelly for the three 
week period of healing afterwards. 

Follow-up care for piercings is 
dependant on the body part pierced, 
In skin and oral piercings soap and 





"went so 


these word-of-mouth claims. How- 
ever, scientists do agree that suck- 
ing on or bitting these areas in- 
creases the transmission of bacteria 
and greatly increases the chances of 
infections in particularly suseptible 


.and sensitive areas. 


Another 


ees 8 POPUlar trend 


of late has been 
upper-ear carti- 
lage piercings. 
According to 
an Associated 
Press report, 
seven teenagers 
in Oregon de- 
veloped perma- 
. nent disfigure- 
ment as a result 
of infections they got after having 
these types of piercings done. 
__ Like any other type of bacterial 
infection, upper-ear cartilage infec- 
tions can be treated with traditional 
antibiotics. However, since the car- 
tilage in the upper-ear lobe has poor 
blood flow in comparison to other. 


areas of the body, its not always an — 


effective way to treat bacterial in- 
fections, Nhs Or 
Of the s 
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Dems. offer 
for U.S. ene 


nergy. Modern society is 

built upon it. It fuels the 

economy that provides 

the technology, stable 

government and high 
standard of living that we are famil- 
iar with in the United States. 

Thus, the decisions regarding the 
production arid regulation of en- 
ergy are vitally important to our na- 
tional interests. 

Today, energy from fossil fuels 
comprises 85 percent of the total 
U.S. energy consumption. This fig- 
ure is important for several reasons. 

First, since nearly all known oil 
reserves in North America have 


proposals Afghani women fear for health and safety 
rgy policy PME ROL I Ys 


Our reliance on fossil fuels. 

John Kerry, theleading democratic 

candidate, recognizes the drawbacks 
of our dependence on foreign oil. 
_ His proposed energy plan calls 
for a reducution in the dependence 
on foreign oil by increasing fuel 
€conomy standards, implementing 
existing energy efficient technolo- 
gies in workplaces, schools and cit- 
ies, and assuring thatat least 20 per- 
cent of electricity comes from 
renewable energy sources by the 
year 2020. 

He also promotes research into 
clean coal burning technology. 

Senator John Edwards’ stanceon 


‘fag ie energy policy is 
gales similar to 
whelming reli- PAULFURLONG Sita a 


ance on foreign 
oil. 

Second, it 
means that our 
environment 
continues to 
suffer the con- 
sequences from 
the burning of 
fossil fuels. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant to know where each candidate 
in the upcoming November elec- 
tion stands regarding energy policy. 

According to a report by the 
League of Conservation Voters, 
President Bush is well on his way to 
compiling the worst environmental 
record in the history of our nation. 

Bush has been severely criticized 
by numerous environmental orga- 
nizations with regard to his energy 
and environmental policies. 

The infamous Bush Administra- 
tion energy plan, which was written 
by a task force lead by Cheney and 
others with strong ties to the oil and 
coal industries, called for the con- 
struction of several thousand new 
nuclear plants, exempted older coal 
burning facilities from current 


emissions standards, and pushed for. 


the exploration of oil within the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. 
This policy leaves little room for 
the cultivation of renewable energy 
resources and does little to resolve 
the serious drawbacks we face from 





STUDENTS FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
ACTION 


He supports 
increased fuel ef- 
ficiency stan- 
dards for cars, 


BY ESTHER HWANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


In 1994, the world became aware 
of the Taliban, a new sect occurring 
in Islamabad. 

A group of Afghans that were 
trained in Pakistani religious schools 
started an uprising that spread slowly 
across the country to Kandahar. In 
Sept. 1996, the capital of Afghani- 
stan, Kabul, was overthrown by this 
growing group. 

Almost immediately, Afghan 
women in these areas began to see 
their lives slowly crumble. 

They were forced to wear long, 
suffocating cloth pieces, called 
Burdquas, when venturing outside. 


| They were no longer allowed educa- 


“ambitious and | 


able energy, and 

increased access 

of energy price information to con- 
sumers. 

If elected, Representative Den- 

nis Kucinich would jumpstart re- 


achievable” | 
goals for renew- | 


search and investment inrenewable | 


energy technologies - hydrogen, 
solar, wind and ocean. 

He believes we should double our 
energy from renewable sources by 
2010 and support the Kyoto climate 
change treaty. 

There’s a newcomer to the presi- 
dential campaign for the upcoming 
election. Green Party candidate 
Ralph Nader promises to create a 


new energy policy that no longer | 


caters to entrenched oil, nuclear, 
electric and coal mining interests. 
He believes it is important to in- 
vest in a diversified energy policy 
that reduces our dependence on 
foreign oil and increases reliance 
on renewable energy resources. 
Democratic primary elections 
for the state of Maryland will be 
held Mar. 2, 2004. Edwards, Kerry, 
Kucinich, and Reverend Al 
Sharpton are all expected to run. 





| 


tion rights, and no longer allowed to 
have a voice in the country’s affairs. 

The Taliban regime worked to 
make women as invisible and as low 
as possible. They were denied basic 
rights and freedoms, and were also 
denied proper healthcare. 

During the Taliban’s reign of ter- 
ror, the maternal mortality rate was 
1,600 women per 100,000 live births. 
Women are not allowed to be treated 
by male doctors and neither were they 
allowed to receive the education 
needed to garner these skills. 

As a result, many of these deaths 
could have been preventable simply 
by giving a woman midwife training. 
After Sept. 11 and the United States’ 
Operation Enduring Freedom, the 
situation becameslightly better. How- 


. ever, much more progress needs to * 
| occur. 


In Quetta, Pakistan, there is only 
one hospital that will treat women, 
and it is being run mostly by volun- 
teers. The Malalai Hospital will treat 
on average about 5,000 women 
monthly on a budget of $20,000. 

In Pakistan, one woman will die 


| every minute asa result of pregnancy 
| -related complications. 





In the United States, similar deaths 
occur in less than one percent of all 
pregnancies. 

Pakistani women’s healthcare is 


| in desperate need of improvement. 


Women in this country have a severe 
lack of education, proper healthcare, 
and are suppressed by domestic and 
social violence as well as restrictive 
religious beliefs. 


According to Dr. Sher Shah Syed, 
the general secretary of the Pakistan 
Medical Association, more than 
30,000 women die during childbirth, 
and 375,000 are paralyzed from com- 
plications during childbirth. 

The main cause of these prob- 
lems is postpartum hemorrhaging. 
Insufficient medical care and the 
women’s relatives’ (mainly hus- 
bands and male relatives) refusal of 
using hospital facilities due to stub- 
born traditional viewpoints exac- 
erbate the situation. 

Many of these casualties could be 
prevented with standard midwivery 
training. 

However, the education level for 
women is in dire need of improve- 
ment. The refusal of society to give 
women an opportunity for educa- 
tion leaves about 75 percent of the 
rural area women of Pakistan illit- 
erate. 

Pakistan isan Islamic country, and 
the vast majority of the population 
practices the muslim belief and fol- 
lows the Koran, the Islamic equiva- 
lent to the Christian Bible. However, 
the country has also been ruled by a 
military regime which has subordi- 
nated women. 

There have.been about 5,000 
women that have been acid burned 
by their spouses of relatives since 
1994, and only about four percent of 
these victims will live, but with se- 
verely disformed features. 

According to law, half ofa woman 
is equivalentto one man. Spouses are 
known to severely beat and sexually 
abuse their wives. There has been 
little or no prosecution for these men. 
In addition, the poverty level in rural 
areas has created a fertile breeding 
ground for diseases to develop. 

Women and children are stricken 
down by common diseases and are 
susceptible to diseases, such as polio, 
that are virtually eradicated in places 
suchas the United States. Tuberculo- 
sis is rampant among areas of Paki- 
stan, as well as a poor education in 
HIV/ AIDS prevention. 

One main concern is the forced 
selling of women and children into 
sex slavery that gives HIV an oppor- 
tunity to spread. 

Women are mostly afraid of the 


physical and emotional abandon- | 


ment that can follow diseases that will 
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Afghani women were forced to cover herself under during Taliban rule. 


physically alter the way they look. 
For example, breast cancer in coun- 
tries such as Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan is considered an “unattractive” 
disease, according to the European 
Society for Medical Oncology. 

A lot of men are prone to leave 
their wives and refuse to protect 
their female relatives after they have 
received a lumpectomy or mastec- 
tomy to remove the cancer. Asa 
result, a lot of women are afraid to 
seek treatment. In rural areas of 
these countries, 22 percent of 
women are alive after detection of 
breast cancer. 

Currently, the majority of these 
medical endeavors have been funded 
by NGOs — Non Government Orga- 
nizations. 

After Sept. 2001, the United States 
Bureau of Population, Refugees and 


Migration hasallotteda total of $209.6 
million to be distributed as needed 
for the gradual developmentofa freer 
Afghanistan. 

Non-profit organizations such as 
the Revolutionary Association of the 
Women of Afghanistan have risked 
their lives to work for a better 
healthcare system for women. 

Education is highly encouraged 
and necessary for women to carry on 
with a healthier life. As a result, the 
need for a better education for the 
women is key. 

Today in Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan, volunteers and community 
members are working tirelessly to 


dispense medical knowledge to the 
women, and slowly work towards a 


more liberated society. With free- 
dom, they are given the necessities to 
live. 
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_ BY BROOKE NEVILS 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Any resident of Gildersleeve in 
| AMR II canask their Resident Advi- 
| sor (RA) Mike 





SENIOR ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


MIKE YUHANIAK, WRESTLING 


matches this season 
alone and who has 
been described by 
News-Letter reporter 
Bryan Curtin as the 
“heart and soul” of the 
wrestling team. 

“I don’t know whose 
| butt I kissed for that 

one,” mused Yuhaniak. 
“Ithinkit’s because I re- 
sponded to Bryan 
Curtin’s e-mails. You 
know, good thingscome 
to those who help oth- 
els: 5 

Just about every mo- 
ment of Yuhaniak’s day 
seems to be spent help- 
ing others. 

“| like to attempt to 
be a role model for the freshmen,” 
said Yuhaniak of why he has been an 
R.A. for the past two years. “They 
need to see that there’s more to life on 
campus than just studying and get- 
ting all worried 





Yuhaniak any Sa 5 — about their 
| question, and VITAL STATISTICS | grades while 
| he'll answer it | | sthey’re<" ~stul 
. with blatant | Name: Mike Yuhaniak | freshmen, be- 
jhonesty and | WeightClass: 174 pounds | cause by their 
| vivid detail —as Height: 5-9 | sophomore year 
| long as they | Major: PublicHealth Studies | it's too late.” 


don’t ask him a 
| question about 
his accomplish- 
ments as a var- 
sity wrestler. 

“I was look- 


at Hopkins. 


Hopkins Highlights: Co-Captain, Two- 
time Most Improved Wrestling of the Year 


In his role as 
ica p tiai-n: 5 
| Yuhaniak de- 
| scribes himself 
| as the “quiet, 
| lead-by-ex- 





ing at the Senior — 
Athlete of the 
Week column last week, and com- 
pared to some of the other people, I 
| have very few accomplishments to 
speak of,” Yuhaniak said plainly. 
This doesn’t sound like the two- 
year captain who has won seven 


| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


—— ample guy.” 
“Notalllead- 
erslead from the front,” he says. “They 
can lead from the back, or do both, 
and they have to realize which situa- 
tion is going to be best for them. I 
know I’m not going to lead the team 


in wins, butI can contribute in show- 


ing the younger guys about working 
hard and stuff. Both my sophomore 
and junior year, I got ‘Most Improved 
Wrestler,’ which shows that if you 
keep working 
hard, you can ac- 
complish im- 
pressive things. 
As a captain, | 
had one of the 
lowest winning 
percentages on 
the team, but I 
did the best I 
could to help my 
teammates.” 
“{Yuhaniak] 
was a great cap- 
tain,” said fresh- 


man Tim Hulme, ternal: drive 

“because he kept performances | have and guts,” | 
everybody fo- : Salvo said last | 
cused on the witnessed asa coach. week. “His | 


team’s goals and 
was committed 
to making sure 


[Yuhaniak] is a true 


leader, with great 
internal drive ... His 
match against 
Gettysburg is one of 
the most impressive 


— HEAD COACH 


freshman in high school, which, ac- | 
cording to him, is “not verylong, as | 
my efforts on the mat show,” but he 
feels he grew exponentially once | 
wrestling at 
Hopkinsunder | 
head coach 
Kirk Salvo. 
Yuhaniak’s last 
home match 
against | 
Gettysburg was 
considered by 
many to be the 
best match of | 
his career. 
“[Yuhaniak] 
is a true leader, 
with great in- 








match against 
Gettysburg is | 
one of the 


KIRK SALVO 





all the guys re- 
ally worked hard 
day in and day out.” 

Therest of Yuhaniak’s timeis spent 
with the community service frater- 
nity, trying to have “some semblance 
of a social life,” and studying — he’s a 
Public Health major. He plans to 
spend the next year working and 
building his resumé, because he wants 
to go into physical therapy. 

“T like helping people,” Yuhaniak 
said. “I'd like to be able to see people 
make progress from my work.” 

Yuhaniak admits that with his cur- 
rent time constraints, he’s a little re- 
lieved that the wrestling season is over, 
but he knows “in a couple of weeks, 
once it sinks in, I’m going to be alittle 
upset about it. It’s been a big part of 
my life.” 

Yuhaniak began wrestling as a 


most impres- 
sive perfor- 


mances I have witnessed as a 

coach.” ‘ 
Gettysburg had — been 

outwrestling Hopkins until | 


Yuhaniak came onto the mat and 
revived both the crowd and the team 
before winning his bout with his | 
competitor. 

“We were in a downward spiral, | 
and my match helped turn the tide,” 
Yuhaniak says. “I kinda got the 
crowd back into it, which helped us | 
get out of our funk. Butalarge part | 
of that was because it was my last | 
home match, and I had personally 
invited half the crowd - my resi- 
dents, other R.A.s, even my advi- 
sor.” | 
Gettysburg did not win another | 
bout following Yuhaniak’s victory. | 








Track. 


THe Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 





After a successful season, it has 
come down to the final stretch for the 
Johns Hopkins men’s and women’s 
indoor track and field team. After six 
meets over the past two and a half 
months, the Blue Jays are confident 
heading into this weekend’s Centen- 
nial Conference Championships, 
which will be hosted by Haverford 
College. According to Head Coach 
Bobby Van Allen, “We have a good 
chance to really be in the top five this 
year — something we haven’t done 
on the women’s side yet.” 

This past weekend marked the fi- 
nal meet of the regular season, when 
the Blue Jays competed in two meets. 
While part of the team was sent to 
compete at Haverford College in the 
Keough Invitational, the rest of the 
team competed inan intrasquad meet. 
The intrasquad event was “just a fun 
meet for our team. We had a great 
time, but there aren’t any results for 


prepares for co 


At the Invitational, Hopkins was 
able to put forth a strong perfor- 
mance. On the women’s team, sopho- 
more Katie Finnigan once again 
dominated the high jump event, plac- 
ing first with a jump of 410”. Sopho- 
more Ilolochika Emuh continued to 
run wellin the 55-meter hurdle event. 
Van Allen thinks Emuh “should be 
contending for a top three finish at 
the Conference Championships in 
that event.” Freshman Megan Clarke 
and sophomore Kathy Cain also per- 
formed well in the 400-meter event, 
running their fastest times of the year, 
with times of 1:04.90 and 1:06.12, re- 
spectively. Sophomore Joanna Cohen 
continued to post solid finishes with 
a 55-meter dash time of 8.06, which 
earned her a sixth place finish in the 
event. Senior Megan Carr pole- 
vaulted her way to a tie for fourth 
place with a height of 8’0”. 

For the men’s team, freshman Jason 
Dubyoski and sophomore Shane 
Olaleye had terrific meets. Olaleye won 


Fencing wins seven of 
seven on two-day trip 


BY AARON GLASER 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Atthe beginning of the season, the 
Johns Hopkins Men’s Fencing team’s 
schedule was already expected to be 
tough, but things only got harder for 
the Blue Jays. Asa result of a resched- 
uled Valentine’s Day match, the Johns 
Hopkins men’s fencing team no 
longer had two multi-matches over 
two weeks, they had two multi- 
matches over two days, first traveling 
to Lafayette on Saturday and then 
going on to Hoboken, NJ, on Sunday 
where they faced five different teams. 

The Jays completed a successful 
trip with seven straight wins. Hopkins 
went two for two on Saturday, with 
the Blue Jays routing Cornell and 
Lafayette each by 22-5, and five for 
five on Sunday, beating Hunter, Sa- 
cred Heart, Army, New Jersey Tech 
and Stevens Tech. 

According to Head Coach Austin 
Young, the team is “peaking at the 
right time of the season.” 

“With the way our team is fencing 
right now, I feel good about our 
chances of winning the MACFA 


Championships next weekend,” he — 
said. 


SophomoreJason Parkled the Blue 
Jays in the sabre weapons division 
ess on the mat as he 





Nick Gonzales, who fought hard en 
route to a combined 13 wins. In the 
foil weapons divisions, the Hopkins 
fencers proved to equally dominant. 
Junior Bryan Bishe led the charge, as 
he proved his mastery with the foil as 
he triumphed over all but one of his 
opponents, recording 19 winsand one 
loss over the weekend. Freshman Nick 
Marchuk also compiled an 18-2 indi- 
vidual record over the weekend, Se- 
nior Mark Riso was equally powerful 


with the foil, as he racked up 16 wins. 


for the Blue Jays over both days. 

The epee squad proved to be 
equally dominant. Senior Matt 
Bouloubasis went 17-3 for Hopkins. 
His fellow squad members also ex- 
celled in their bouts over the week- 
end, as junior John Majewski went 
16-4 record. 

Hopkins hopes to continue its win- 
ning steak on Sunday, Feb. 29, when 
it travels to the MACFA champion- 
ships in Hoboken. | 
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nferences 


placed sixth overall witha time of 52.26, 
while Dubyoski won his section of the 
hurdle event with a time of 8.51. 

According to Van Allen, “Shane 
should be a contender for a top three 
finish in the 400-meters at confer- 
ences, and Jason should be able to 
score in several events, in particular 
the hurdles and the dash.” 

The highjumping squad also faired 
well in the meet with all three jump- 
ers, freshman Matt Smith and sopho- 
mores Nick Culberlson and Tai 
Kobayashi tying for second place with 
jumps of 5’8”. The pole vaulting duo 
ofjunior Pete Dixon, and sophomore 
Ted Esborn tied for fourth in the event 
by vaulting 11°6” each. 

As the Blue Jays prepare for Con- 
ferences, the team will be missing 
some runners due to injuries. Senior 
Captain Alex Gochal, will be held of 
out of the indoor championships, so 
he can be healthy for outdoors and 
hopefully have a strong showing 
there. The Blue Jays are expecting 
heavy competition at Conferences, 
especially from the hostsom team, 
Haverford. “Haverford will be tough 
on both the men’s and the women’s 
side, along with Dickinson and 
Gettysburg. They traditionally putup 
a good fight each and every year,” 
said Van Allen. 

Beyond conferences, some of the 
Blue Jays are looking to compete in 
the NCAA championships, which are 
to be held in Whitewater Wisconsin 
on March 5 and 6. Van Allen believes 
“a couple people have chances of 
qualifying for NCAAs. Ilolochika in 
the Hurdlesand Finniganin the Triple 
Jump, both can see that NCAA mark 
within sight. If everything happens 
perfectly, they'll both qualify, because 
they definitely have the talent to do 
so.” 
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who swam the 100-meter breaststroke 





Swim team readies for 


_ CONTINUED FROM PaGeEAI2 





econtest. Jessi 


in 1:07.17 last weekend, will be swim- 
ming that same event in the D-III 
Championships. Stephanie Leaman, 
a distance swimmer who had already 
qualified for NCAAs, geared up for 
the big meet with a time of 17:30.82 in 
the 1650-meter freestyle. Leaman also 


| registered a fourth place finish in the 


400-meter fly with a time of 4:56.58. 

Another sophomore standout, 
Katie Herbst, will be swimming the 
freestyle at Nationals. With a 1:59.39 
time in the 200-meter freestyle at 
Emory, Herbst appears ready for the 
big meet. Sida Liu, who took second 
place in the 100-meter freestyle witha 
time of 54.80, had already qualified in 
butterfly and backstroke. 

Abiona Redwood was already a 
lock to go to Nationals, but she kept 
herstroke sharp by swimming the 50- 
yard freestyle in 24.61. Kalei Walker 
will be swimming the 200-meter 
freestyle for the Blue Jays. 

She swam that event in 1:56.04 last 
weekend. Rounding out the sopho- 
more class qualifiers for the Lady Jays is 
Kristin Stepaniak, who will also be rep- 
resenting Hopkins at the champion- 
ships for the second consecutive 
year. She attained a qualifying time in 
the 200-meter breaststroke, complet- 
ing it in 2:24.03. 

The sole representative of the jun- 
ior class at the National meet will be 
co-captain Diana Smirnova, who will 
compete in the butterfly and the 
freestyle events. She performed well 
at the Emory Invitational, swimming 
a 2:11.08 in the 200-meter fly. 

“The meet was mainly just an op- 
portunity to race a make cuts and we 
were very successful,” said 


Smirnova. “This is the first time in 
my Hopkins career that we have taken 
more than 10 girls to Nationals.” 





Wrestling places 
third at tourney 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
Powell of McDaniel in 1:35 to ad- 
vance to the semifinals quickly but 
lost to the top seed, 9-2. Selba didn’t 
quit, however, and recorded another 
pin in the consolation bracket, win- 
ning third place bya technical fallina 
little under five minutes. 

In the 174-pound weight class, 
sophomore David 
Kraus, who beat 
out Mike 
Yuhaniak in a 


[Gryczynski's] big, 


career as one of the premier wrestlers in 
Centennial Conference. 

Dambro, who had the best overall 
recordofall Hopkins wrestlers this year, 
also advanced to the finals, earning two 
easy victories in the first two rounds. In 
the finals, he lost an closely-contested 
match to Muhlenberg’s Matt Loesch 
by a score of 9-8. Dambro is one of 
Hopkins’ most 
talentedwrestlers 
and should be a 
favorite again 


wrestle-off earlier next year to com- 
in the week, Strong and smart pete forthe ttl 
earnedabyein the ; : In the heavy- 
quarterfinals and tactically. His weight bout, 
thenupsetthesec- : Gryczynski re- 
ond-seeded Mike improvement on his corded a 4-2 vic- 
Valentino of led TS . 
McDaniel by a nals efore 
score of 6-2. ‘He offense [almost] eet. dropping the final 
then went on to match 2-1 to 


loseatoughmatch 
inthefinalsto Kyle 
CapellaofUrsinus 


a conference title. 
— HEAD COACH 


Drew Reinecker 
of McDaniel, the 
top seed in the 


KIRK SALVO class. After the 





by a score of 9-3. 
The sophomore 
from Potomac, Md. has vastly im- 
proved during his wrestling career at 
Hopkins. He had the edge in matches 
with his high school teammate, Mike 
Yuhaniak and recorded an upset in the 
tournament. Kraus will have a realistic 
shot at the title next year. 

Curry earned a bye in the 
quarterfinals with his second-seed and 
won his rematch with Chris Coogan of 
Gettysburg. Thelasttimethese two met, 
Curry won in double-overtime, 2-1. 
This match was equally exciting, end- 
ing in regulation with Curry winning 
by one point again. Curry advanced to 
the finals and suffered the same fate as 
his teammates, losing 15-4 to Mike 
Troutman of Ursinus. Curry ends his 


_ Although none of the seniors on 


the team will be going to Nationals, 


co-captain Emma Gregory finished 
her Hopkins career with career-best 
times in the 100-yard and 200-yard 
butterfly. Gregory broke one minute 
for the first time ever on the 100-yard 
butterfly, completing it in 59.98. 
With the NCAAs quickly ap- 
proaching, the women will train in- 
tensely for one more week and then 
begin tapering off to rest up for the 
championship. In spite of the antici- 
pation surrounding the meet, thenext 
two weeks will actually be much more 
relaxed for the women’s team. 


tournament 
Gryczynski was presented the Chris 
Clifford Memorial Award to honor his 
dominance in the Centennial Confer- 
ence over the past four years. The 
award is presented annually to the 
graduating senior in the league who 
has earned the most career points at 
the Centennial Conference Tourna- 
ment. 

“[Gryczynski’s] big, strong and 
smart tactically,” said Coach Salvo, 
“His improvement on his offense [al- 
most] led to a conference title.” 

The Blue Jays have had a much- 
improved season and will now wait to 
hear of their placement in the NCAA 
Division III tournament, witha match 
date to be announced. 


Nationals 


“Tt would be amazing for someone 


to win an individual event,” said 


Foster. “Our team goal has always 
been to place in the top four.” 

With so many people participat- 
ing in the meet, this goal is within 
reach this season. é 

The en’s team will swim in the 
ECAC meet Friday and Saturday. 

“If people win individually, that’s 
good, but we always want to win as a 
team,” said senior co-captain Oliver 
Buccicone. “We recruit against a lot 
of the teams that will be in this meet, 
so it is important that we are able to 
say we won ECACs.” 











Sophomore Jessica Chang will compete in the D-III Championships. 
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Mens B’ball seeded third Jays ranked No. 8 in D-III 
in Conference Tourney 








; Senior Kevin Marquez looks to feed the post inthe Hopkins loss to first-place Franklin & Marshall on Tuesday. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
Collegeville behind a 45-point per- 
formance by Bears’ senior Dennis 
Stanton. This past Saturday the Blue 
Jays exacted revenge against Ursinus. 

Hopkins started hot, exploding 
_on a 19-0 run. Ursinus then used a 
28-9 run to tie things up. The rest of 
the first half was back and forth, and 
the two teams were in a 41-41 dead- 
lock at halftime, and the game was 
_ Starting to look like a barnburner. 
Howeverd, the start of the second 
half was much more defensive, and 
Ursinus outplayed Hopkinsin thefirst 
10. minutes, building a six-point lead 
in the process. After a three by Righter 
and a couple of baskets from Toback, 
Righter hit a three in the corner to put 
Hopkins up 55-54, and the Jays never 
looked back. While Stanton scored 
eight more points before the game 
ended, the Hopkins defense didagreat 
job of holding the rest of the team to 
-just six points. Hopkins emerged vic- 


torious by the score of 72-65. 

Toback hada great game, scoring a 
career-high 30 points, and actually 
outscored Stanton, the leading scorer 
in the country, who contributed 25. 
OE SRE OI) 


We shut them down... 
Toback and Righter 


played great. 
. —HEAD COACH 
BILL NELSON 





“We shut them down,” said Nelson. 
“Toback and Righter played great, and 
we used both our point guards on the 
floor at the same time [sophomores Jeff 
Thompson and Frank Mason].” 

Thompsonand Masonwere saddled 
with the arduous task of covering 











ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


Stanton for most of the game. The two 
did a superb job, even though Stanton 
drew a lot of fouls. Stanton was able to 
get calls when he drove early on, but for 
the rest of the game, Mason and Th- 
ompson contained him well. Marquez 
also played a solid game for the Jays 
According to Nelson, “Kevin has 
just been a very steady player for us.” 
Hopkins will play Ursinus again in 
the first round of the Centennial Con- 
ference Tournament. The winner of 
this game will play the winner of the 
Gettysburg vs. Franklin & Marshall 
game. For the year, Hopkins is 2-0 
against Gettysburg and 0-2 against 
Franklin & Marshall. Winning thecon- 
ference would secure an NCAA 


» | day. 


Felix sets record for steals in the win over Ursinus on Saturday 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
Hopkins’ run. Junior forward Katie 
| Kimball also had seven of her nine 
points during the dominating pe- 
riod. 

Hopkins went into halftime win- 


| ning by a score of 48-21 after ending 


| the half with another steal by Felix. 
| After Ursinus cut into the lead at the 
start of the second half, Hopkins 
scored 11 straight points to push the 
lead to 32 points and put the game 
completely out of reach for the Bears. 


| Ursinus would never get closer than 
| this margin for the remainder of the 


game. 
Senior co-captain and guard Trista 


| | Snyder, who was pivotal to Hopkins’ 


early success against the Bears, led 
the Blue Jays with a game-high 16 
points. Fourteen of Snyder’s points 
were scored in the first half. Fellow 
captain, senior guard Maureen Myers 
chipped in with nine points and six 
reboundsin the winning effort. Myers 
was named to the Centennial Confer- 
ence honor roll for her play against 
Ursinus and Gettysburg last Wednes- 


SE Sa eT a EEE 
The last few wins were 


very good for our 
momentum, and we 
seem to be hitting our 
Stride going into the 


tournament. 


—CO-CAPTAIN 
MAUREEN MYERS 





Felix had five steals to pace the 
Blue Jay offense. Junior center Kelly 
Rumsey had sixreboundsas well. The 





bid. However, anything short ofa Cen- 
tennial Conference championship will 
probably mean that Hopkins will enter 
the ECAC tournament instead. 

First round games of both tourna- 
ments will begin next Wednesday 
andThursday. 


victory improved Hopkins’ all-time 


| record against the Bears to 15-2. The 
| Jays have not lost to Ursinus since 


| 1995. 


Hopkins and McDaniel tied for 
the conference lead with 17-1 
records, but the Blue Jays non-con- 


ference record was one game better 
than that of the Green Terror. Con- 
sequently, Hopkins earned home 
court advantage for the entire tour- 
nament. 

Regardless, McDaniel still figures 
to be the Jays’ stiffest competition in 
the Centennial Conference playoffs, 
as the Green Terror amassed a 21-3 
overall record this winter. The win- 
ner of the playoff will receive an auto- 
matic bid to the NCAA tournament. 

On Saturday afternoon, Hopkins 
will square off against Franklin & 
Marshall for the second consecutive 
time. If they are victorious, Hopkins 
will meet the winner of the McDaniel 





vs. Muhlenberg game. The Mules fin- 
ished the season 14-4 in the Centen- 
nial Conference. Muhlenberg was 
swept in its season series with both 
Hopkins and McDaniel. 

The Blue Jays are riding a 10-game 
winning streak and have not lost at 
home since November 24, 2002 
against the College of New Jersey in 
the Blue Jay Invitational. 

According to hopkinssports.com, 
tickets are four dollars for adults and 
two dollars for students ages 13-18 
without identification. Students from 
participating schools with identifica- 
tion and children under 12 years of 
age will be admitted free. 
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Junior Kelly Rumsey spots up for a jumper in the win over the Diplomats. 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 
Baseball vs. Salisbury 2 p.m. 
SATURDAY 
M. Lacrosse vs. Penn 1 p.m. 
W. Basketball vs. F&M 3:30 p.m. 
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++ SPORTS 


DO YOU KNOW? 


A blockbuster trade has been agreed to in 
principle by the Broncos and the the 
Redskins. Denver would receive All-Pro CB 
Champ Bailey and a second round pick in ex- 
change for star RB Clinton Portis, who 
rushed for more than 1,500 yards in each of 
his first two years. 





Jays demolish Dipl 
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Junior point guard Ashley Felix established new schooland conference records for steals with 12. The previo 
moved into first place on Hopkins’ all-time steals list, with 103 total. Leslie Ritter was the former record holder, with 100 career steals. 


BY STEVE SHUKIE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The eighth-ranked Johns Hopkins 
women’s basketball team capped off 
its most successful regular season ever 
by disposing of two Centennial con- 
ference foes in three days. The Lady 
Jays defeated Ursinus College, 78-39, 
on Saturday and Franklin & Marshall, 
67-50, on Tuesday to end the season 
with a 22-2 record and sew up the top 
spot in the Centennial Conference 
tournament. The win over the Diplo- 
mats marks the 20th straight home 
victory over Centennial competition 
for the Lady Jays. 

The victory also improved 
Hopkins to 17-1 in the Centennial 
Conference, with its lone loss com- 
ing at the hands of McDaniel in 
Westminster. 

Though both wins were critical to 
securing home court advantage 
throughout the Centennial Confer- 
ence playoffs for the Lady Jays, the 


big story of Saturday’s win was junior 
point guard Ashley Felix’s record- 
breaking performance. The 5’7” 
guard racked up 12 steals in the win 
over Ursinus, breaking the school 
recordaswellas the conference record 
for steals in a game. 

“We are really optimistic right 
now,” said Myers. “The last few wins 
were very good for our momentum, 
and we seem to be hitting our stride 
going into the tournament.” 

On Tuesday night, Hopkins beat 
the Lady Diplomats of Franklin & 
Marshall by a score 67-50. The Jays 
quickly jumped out to an early lead 
over F&M, having builta 20-7 with 10 
minutes to play in the first half. The 
Blue Jay lead stayed between 13 and 
16 points for several minutes before 
Hopkins closed the half with six 
straight points, making the score 35- 
14 at halftime. 

The Dips scored the first 12 points 
of the second half and pulled within 
nine points to show they would not 


go quietly. But sophomore forward 
Amanda Leese hit consecutive short 
jumpers to fuel an 11-0 Hopkins run 
and push the lead back to 20 points. 
Franklin & Marshall could not draw 
the score closer than 16 points the 
remainder of the game as Hopkins 
shut down the Dips’ offense with a 
glove-like defense. 

Junior forward Ashanna Randall 
led the Jays with 14 points and added 
seven rebounds. Randall is currently 
averaging 9.9 points per game to go 
along with her team-best 6.8 rebounds 
per contest. 

Leese and Myers each had 10 
points for the Jays. Leese had six re- 
bounds as well. Freshman forward 
Julie Miller had nine points, includ- 
ing two key three-pointers, and eight 
rebounds coming off the bench. 
Snyderalso had nine points and seven 
rebounds. Felix had seven steals to 
follow up her record-breaking per- 
formance on Saturday. 


The Blue Jays now prepare for the . 





VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
us conference high was 11. Felix also 


conference tournament, which is to 
be held at Johns Hopkins because the 
Jays are the number-one seed. 

On Saturday versus Ursinus, Felix 
set the tone defensively with her out- 
standing performance, as she broke 
the previous Centennial Conference 
record of 11. Felix also became the 
Hopkins record holder in steals for a 
season with 103 and counting. The 


previous record of 100 was set Leslie | 


Ritter, who graduated in 2000, in the 
1998-1999 season. 

Ursinus cut Hopkins early lead to 
14-12 with 12:30 left to play in the 
first half, before the Jays went ona 32- 


5 run that covered 11 minutes of play- i. 


ing time. Felix fueled the run with 
seven steals during the aforemen- 
tioned 11-minute span. Eight differ- 
ent players contributed points dur- 
ing the Blue Jay scoring explosion. 
Junior guard Alissa Burkholder, who 
racked up 12 points over the course 
of the game, scored eight during 
CONTINUED ON Pace A11 





Wrestling falls short 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins wrestling team 
placed third at the Centennial Con- 
ference Tournament this past week- 
end, repeating their performance 
from last year. The Jays also came 
close to second place and even had a 


shot at winning the tournament. 

Hopkins losta total of six champi- 
onship bouts, some by the smallest of 
margins, to earn a final score of 72. 
This placed the Blue Jays just short of 
second-place McDaniel butstill a dis- 
tance from league champion Ursinus 
with 109 points. 

The tournament caps a season of 


vast improvement for the Blue Jays, 
who finished nearly 50 points behind 
McDaniel in last year’s tournament. 
For seniors Rob Curry and Karol 
Gryczynski, itwas the last league tour- 
nament of their collegiate careers. 
Both went out strong, reaching the 
championship match in the 184- 
pound and heavyweight weight 





~~ MICHAEL SCHUMP/FILE PHOTO 


of tournament crown 


classes. 

Sophomore John Witzenbocker, 
who has been a force all season long, 
started things off for Hopkins with a 
bye in the quarterfinals and then a 
defeat of McDaniel’s Steve 
Calasuonno in the semis via a 9-6 
decision. In the final bout, 
Witzenbocker lost a 9-7 to decision 
to Eddie Murray of Ursinus, the top 
seed. Despite the loss, Witzenbocker 
asserted himself well this season and 
will look to be the top lightweight 
next year. 

Junior Jason Suslavich followed in 
the 133-pound class and turned in a 
similar performance. He breezed 
through the quarterfinals and wonan 
endurance battle in the semis to ad- 
vance to the finals, where he lost by a 
single takedown, 3-1, to Ursinus’ top- 
seed Brian Boland. ( 

Freshman Marco Priolo got his 
first taste of the conference tourna- 
ment and won a match in the conso- 
lation bracket — a 5-3 decision over 
McDaniel’s Jeremy Hart. Sophomore 
Dave Hopkins had a tough time in 
the ultra-competitive 149-pound 
weight class, losing 4-2 in the 
quarterfinals and 9-4 in the consola- 
tion bracket. 

Freshman Dustin Tamsenalso had 
adifficult first test in the tournament, 
getting pinned in the quarterfinals 
and losing a 8-1 decision in the con- 
solation bracket. 

Junior Joe’ Selba pinned Ethan 





BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


As Franklin & Marshall forward 
Bobby Lynch connected on the first 
of his two free throws with five sec- 
onds remaining in Tuesday’s contest 
against the Johns Hopkins men’s bas- 
ketball team, it gave F&M a four-point 
lead and sealed a 67-63 victory for the 
Diplomats. This is the first game the 
Jays have lost at home in over two 
years. 

Hopkins had won its last 25 
straight athome; the lastloss came on 
a 70-foot desperation shot with no 
time remaining by Gettysburg, which 


| | won 68-65 on Jan. 30, 2002. The win 


by the Diplomats also gives them a 
season sweep of the two-game regu- 


| lar season series with Hopkins. 


“While the home winning streak 
is something we want to keep going, 


| we need to worry about the play- 


offs,” said Hopkins Head Coach Bill 


| Nelson. 


The first half was very evenly 
played, with several lead changes tak- 
ing place early onandahalftime score 
of 34-33 in favor of Franklin & 
Marshall. Hopkins came out strong 
in the second half behind a couple of 
three pointers by junior forward Eric 
Toback to put the Jays up 43-41 at the 
16:59 mark. F&M answered back, 


| though, with buckets from Jackiem 
| Wrightand Steve Juskin, sandwiched 
| around a Toback jumper to knot the 
| score at 45, and once again at the 


13:51 mark behind a Toback three. 
Freshman forward Matt Griffin, 
senior guard Kevin Marquez and’ 
Toback each netted a basket, putting 
the Blue Jays up once again bya score 
of 55-48 — their largest lead of the 


| night — with 11:23 to go. The Diplo- 





omats, win 67-50 Jays 25-game home 
j win streak snapped 


mats responded with a 10-0 run over 
the next 4:13 to go up 58-55 and take 
the lead for good. 

Hopkins came close, but a turn- 
over by the Blue Jays in the final 
minute helped the Diplomats push 
the lead to three. An unsuccessful 
three-point attempt by Marquez all 
butsealed the Jays’ fate. The loss puts 
Hopkins at 16-8 on the year and 12- 
6 to finish the conference season. 
Franklin & Marshall improved to 
22-3 overall (17-1 inthe conference) 
and is also ranked No. 11 in the 
nation. 

The loss puts Hopkins into the 
position of third seed at this 
weekend’s conference tournament, 
and the Jays will face off with second- 
seeded Ursinus in Lancaster, Pa. 
Franklin & Marshall, which clinched 
the top seed earlier in the season, will 
host the tournament and face fourth- 
seeded Gettysburg, which won a 
tiebreaker against Swarthmore to 
sneak into to the playoffs. 

The Blue Jays had already clinched 
at least the third seed — a win over 
F&M would have put them in the 
second slot — with two impressive 
victories over Gettysburg last 
Wednesday and Ursinus this past 
Saturday. 

With Franklin & Marshall way 
ahead of the pack, being second or 
third does not matter much ona neu- 
tral court. Besides, the Blue Jays have 
other things to worry about, includ- 
ing injured freshman forward Dan 
Nawrocki, who played hurt to pre- 
pare for Ursinus in the Centennial 
Conference Semifinals. 

The Blue Jays and Bears will play 

a rubber match this Saturday; 

Ursinus took the first game 82-74 in 
CONTINUED ON Pace A11 
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Freshman TJ Valerio drives baseline in the loss to Franklin & Marshall. 





12 qualify for NCAAs 


Women's swimming team excels at Emory 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


While the Johns Hopkins men’s 
swim team rested up for the ECAC 
Championship to be held in Pitts- 
burgh next Friday, the women’s team 
competed at the Emory Invitational 
in Atlanta, qualifying several swim- 
mers for Nationals. 

The Emory Invitational, which was 
held last Friday and Saturday, was the 
final opportunity for the women to 
make their cuts to go to the NCAA 
Championship meet. Several indi- 
viduals thrived in this pressure-filled 
environment, and, as a result, 
Hopkins will be sending 12 women to 
Nationals — the most ever by the 
Lady Jays. af i 

Freshman Kelly Robinson, who 
qualified in the 100-meter fly last 
weekend with a time of 58.71, felt the 
excitement and urgency of this meet 
helped her make the cut. “The excite- 
ment of knowing that it was my last 
chance to qualify helped me swim 
faster,” she said, 


fly at the Emory Invitational in 
2:10.21. Inaddition to Kelly, Hopkins 
will be sending two other freshmen 
to the National Championships: Allie 
Foster and Ariana Reks. 

Foster had already qualified in the 
100-meter and 200-meter breast- 
stroke before last weekend’s meet. 
She felt that, on the whole, the Blue 
Jays swam much better in the final 
rounds in the evenings than they did 
in the preliminaries in the mornings. 
At Emory, Foster won the 100-meter 
breaststroke in 1:06.63. Reks quali- 
fied in her freestyle event. At the 
Emory meet, she placed third with a 
time of 54.93. . 

Freshman Ashley Devonshire per- 
formed wellat the Emory Invitational, 
posting times of 1:57.80 in the 200- 
meter freestyle and 54.56 in the 100- 
meter freestyle but came up just short 
of the national cuts for these events. 

The sophomore classwillcertainly 
be well represented at Nationals, with 
eight members of this class qualify- 
ing for the prestigious event. Carly 
Benner will be swimming distance 


i The Hopkins wrestling team finished third in the conference for the second straight season this weekend. Continueb on Pace A10 ~ Robinson also won the 200-meter — ‘ConTINUED ON Pace A10 
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Gibson's Passion 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Just as a caveat before I begin this 
article, ’'dlike tolet myreaders know 
just how hard it is to enter the fray of 
a heated, quick-tongued and violent 
debate regarding Mel Gibson’s new 
movie, The Passion of the Christ. That 
forum is currently a battleground 
where insults are hurled and accusa- 
tions made. New York Times colum- 
nist Frank Rich decried the film as 
anti-Semitic, and Gibson, in The New 
Yorker, expressed his desire to kill 
Rich, spear his entrails and murder 
the writer’s dog. And damnit, that’s 
territory I’m just not comfortable 
entering. 

Putting aside, fora moment, Pope 
John Paul II’s alleged response to the 
film (which has been contested by 
high-level Vatican officials) that “It 
is as it was,” ithelps to point out from 
square one that this movie cannot be 
intelligently viewed without some 
knowledge of the Bible. Before I even 
sat down at the keyboard, I had to re- 
read all four Gospels, not to mention 
every web posting I could find on the 
movie, and1’m still in the dark about 
a few things. Hopefully, writing this 
review (therapy that writing is) will 
help to shed some light. 

The Passion of the Christ is writer 
and director Mel Gibson’s interpre- 
tation of the last 12 hours or so of 
Jesus Christ’slife. Itremains very true 
(not completely true) to the Gospel 
accounts — in particular that of John 
— and it is a work of impressive 
breadth, beauty and detail. The bar- 
ren, sand and rock-filled scenery is 
brilliantly evocative of the ancient 
Middle East. The costume and prop 
work is unbelievably realistic. The 
special effects, which give incredible 
life to such sequences as the one in 
which Judas Iscariot is harassed by 
two demon-posessed street urchins, 
are as chilling as any horror movie. 
For accuracy points, all of the dia- 
logue is even spoken in Aramaic, 
Hebrew and Latin. 

But at the same time, Gibson’s 
work is strikingly amateurish. By my 
estimate, about 20 percentofthe story 
is filmed in slow motion, a technique 
I find distinctly uncreative in its abil- 
ity to highlight the drama of a situa- 
tion. Gibson also finds it necessary to 
deploy poignant flashbacks to other 
parts of the Gospels (parts not in- 
cluded in whatis commonly regarded 
as “The Passion”) at key moments in 
Christ’s final hours. These scenes 
have no place in the story because 
they give it an overt sentimentality 
that is not relevant to the deeper 
meaning of The Passion: that Christ 
died for the sins of mankind. 

Atone point, we suddenlysee Jesus 
telling one of his disciples, “You are 
my friend,” spliced into the middle 


ofthe crucifixion scene. Just moments 
before Mary tries to help him to his 
feet as he ascends Calvary, she re- 
members helping Jesus up when he 
fell down as a toddler. These flash- 
backs seem to suggest that Christ’s 
death is somehow more tragic or im- 
portant because he was such a great 
teacher or lived sucha love-filled and 
benevolentlife. In reality, his death is 
sublimely tragic and important to 
Christians because ofhis status as the 
Messiah and Son of God. On the sur- 
face, they appear to be just unneces- 
sary cheesiness, but Gibson’s flash- 
backs are evidence of the fact that he 
has, in some ways, missed the point 





of the Passion altogether. 

However, if you go to see The Pas- 
sion expecting a movie that is memo- 
rable forits “unnecessary cheesiness,” 
you will be disappointed. In fact, if 
you go see it, as I did, on a full stom- 
ach, that might even be a bit of a mis- 
take. The movie has more blood (and 
more realistic blood) than Evil Dead 
2,and the scenes of Jesus being flogged 
are long, violent, graphic, nauseating 
and very hard to watch. By the end of 
his torture at the hands of the Ro- 
mans, Christ’s fleshhas been whipped 
to meat, and he is covered head to toe 
in blood. The crucifixion scene is no 
less unbearable, complete with close- 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.NMEXTRANET.COM 
Actor Jim Caviezel and Director Mel Gibson talk on the set of The Passion of the Christ. The film has drawn charges of encouraging anti-Semitism. 


up shots of nails being hammered into 
Jesus’ palms and his agonized groans 
as his feet are fixed to the cross by a 
sharp, hammered stake. 

James Caviezel’s performance as 
the Nazarene, as with any portrayal of 
Jesus, is about overcoming the expec- 
tations ofa prescribed acting job. With 
a story as old as the Passion, there are 
certain things that the audience will 
expect to see. 

When he says, “Those who live by 
the sword will die by the sword,” there 
is a degree of reverence, of wisdom, 
that must be in his speech. The actor 
who plays Christ will face the same 
challenges of delivery that thousands 


of priests and rectors face every Sun- 
day morning. 

The difference this time is that 
Caviezel is not speaking English, so 
the fulfillment of his potential as an 
actor comes mainly through physical 
action, and even there it’s hard to tell 
how good a job he’s doing. He defi- 
nitely groans in convincing painas he 
has the crap beaten out of him in 
Gibson’s extensive, bloody gore-fest 
torture scenes. His face is torn by 
anguish as they put nails through his 
hands. 

Soyeah, I guess Caviezel dida good 
job with the role, butit’s hard to imag- 

COonrTINUED ON Pace B8 


Hopkins Studio Players’ A Doll House plays nice at Swirnow 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THEJOHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


For a play set in late 19” century 
Norway, A Doll House by Henrik 
Ibsen has surprisingly relevant 
themes and familiar character types 
that help the production translate 
easily into modern day American life. 

It doesn’t hurt that The Hopkins 
Studio Players’ rendition of the time- 
less play, directed by Brandom 
Nielsen, does a good job of injecting 
life into moments of high drama 
throughout its three acts. 

A Doll House seems at first to sim- 
ply bea period piece. There isa little 
mystery, alittle deception, a few mut- 
tonchops, some high-buttoned boots 
and plenty of genteel language. 

But A Doll House, like its heroine 
Nora Helmer, as played by Jessie 
Gilligan, is much more than what it 
first appears to be. What starts off as 
an unassuming play eventually be- 


comes much more serious thanitsat- _ 


first- glance fluffy nature would belie. 
_ The story is one of shattered do- 


mestic bliss, and it unfolds in the un- 
likely sunny sitting room of Noraand 
Torvald Helmer. Nora is a devoted 
housewife and mother of three, and 
Pls: plaredby by Loren Dunn, is a 
ted president of the lo- 
hes Everything seems to be. Tosy 
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COURTESY OF HOPKINS STUDIO PLAYERS 


What lurks in A Doll House is far more serious than it seems at first. 


When Nora’s widowed childhood 
friend, Christina Linde, played with 
impeccable timing by Sadena 
Thevarajah, arrives back in town, the 


action ee begin & In rig reunion 


scene between ths two women, Nora 
divulges a secret in a perverse contest 
to determine who is the more street- 
wise and self-sufficient of the two. 
Nora, it turns out, borrowed money 


from a disreputable man, Nils 
Krogstad, played by Steve Blank, in 
order to finance a trip to the warm 
climes of Italy — prescribed by the 
family doctor — Dr. Rank, played 
with comic flair by Ben Kingsland, for 
her ailing husband Torvald. She did 
it to save him, she says, and is quite 
pleased with her unselfish act. The 
only problem is that she lied to her 
husband about the provenance of the 
trip money and forged a check to get 
it. 

The plot thickens when Krogstand, 
an underling at the bank that Torvald 
manages, finds out that he is due to be 
fired and approaches Nora with a 
threat of blackmail; either use her in- 
fluence with her husband to save 
Krogstad’s job and reputation, or risk 
having her deception revealed to her 
husband, 

This threat wouldn’t seem so bad — 
unless you knew Torvald Helmer. 
Played by Dunn with great aplomb, 
Torvald is overbearing in his expecta- 


tions of his wife: to dance, sing and 


serve as a pretty ornament. He is mor- 
ally self-righteous, and it is only when 
he blasts Krogstad for his past trans- 


 gressions that Nora realizes that she 


would be ruined in her husband’s eyes 
if Krogstad were to make good on his 
threat. 

With several subplots involving 
Dr. Rank’s fixation on Nora and 


Christina and Krogstad’s past rela- 


‘tionship, the play is very rich and lay- 


ered, providing no dearth ofsubstance 
for the actors to sink their teeth into. 

Theaction moves slowly, butwhen 
the pace quickens and conflicts fi- 
nally crescendo, the actors are at their 
best. Itis when they are shouting con- 
fessions and accusations that they re- 
ally shine and manage to captivate the 
audience. Itisalso during those argu- 
ments when you wonder what took so 
long for Ibsen to get the characters 
there. 

_ The play is focused around the 
point of view of Nora, and as the ac- 
tion unfolds, the audience is meant to 
feel her anxiety. Asthe audience finds 
out, there is much more to Nora and 
ateions the play than frippery and 

ace, 

Nora doesn’t seem to realize what 
she is made of until the third act - 
which is about the same time the au- 
dience finds out too. 

Her roof-raising declaration of in- 
dependence in this scene therefore 
comesasa bit ofa shock. There seemed 
to have been very little warning that 
such a pretty, naive thing could deliver 
such an explosive, yet insightful tirade 


on her unbelieving husband, But then, _ 
you reflect, Nora’scharacter has shown 


asortof latent steely strength the entire 
time. In saving her husband and even 
committing herself to the possibility of 


- soap operaticconventio on where dl 


suicide upon his exposure at one point, 
she has displayed the ingredients re- 
quired to be brave and self-sufficient all 
along. 

The extra details and bit players to 
help also bringithome. Jessica Kajfasz 
as Anna the nanny, Tania Hamodin _ 
her Hopkins stage debut as the 
Helmer’s maid Helene, and Lee 
McClure as the Porter all turn in fine 
performances. And set detailslike the 
molding on the walls, light fixtures 
and velvet armchairs and expertlight- 
ing effects all help to evoke the setting 
and add to the professionalism of the 
production. 

This prescient piece with its themes 
of feminist identity is a sophisticated 
selection. It isn’t easy material, but . 
the actors manage to pull it off, and 
the only thing in the play’s Writing that 
P'dsay doesn’ ttranslate nfiinh 





acters stand in an empty eon ile 

ment their situations aloudas e\ 

of their inner farmalli inet 

ce eh ho 
ein 1879 butisso 

ae to hear acted out loud today. 

If yout bin see Doll oan this 
past weeke due to the opening of 
Copenhagen and Vagina Mono- 
logues, make your way down to 
Swirnow this weekend and see what 
is an elegantly written and profes- 
sionally done play. ly 
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President 
Soren Gandrud 


As Daniel-San once noted, 
“Mr. Miagi, you can’t be so 
damn passive!” JHU is un- 
dergoing one of the most ac- 
tive periods in its history. I 
request your vote for Presi- 
dent of Student Council: My 
experience and vision are 
what StuCo needs to best 
meet the changes facing our 
university. 

lam the most experienced 
candidate: as Junior Class VP, 
I obtained first-hand knowl- 
edge of StuCo, establishing 
personal relationships with its 
members and supervisors 
and coordinating numerous 
events with on-campus clubs. 

My personal vision empha- 
sizes an improved student life 
anda more efficient and pro- 
ductive StuCo. I will expand 
E-Level activities, offer more 
club events and sponsor more 
study breaks. StuCo should 














Moststudents understand- 
ably do not what is going on 
with our Student Council; by- 
laws get altered and things get 
shook up but nothingis really 
understood or seen. 

Quite honestly, most of the 
by-laws and StuCo jargon is 
bureaucratic red-tape. This 
red-tape has been shown to 
produce little to no change 











As President, I want to 
bring three characteristics to 
the Student Council that are 
endemically lacking: trans- 
parency, accountability, and 
integrity. 

Our Council’s decisions 
need to be absolutely trans- 
parent -an effort that is being 
undermined by some within 
it. While our constitution 








be concerned with the in- 
terests of the students it 
serves, not bogged down by 
countless referendums and 
by-law revisions. 

I will work to make my vi- 
sion a reality and to make 


StuCo work for you. 
Contact me at 

BrassMonkey834@hotmail.com. 

Wax on, Wax off. 

Michael Huerta 


within the student body on 
campus. 

I would like to see this red- 
tape quashed and replaced 
with an environment of 


b 
tivity will replace inaction. 

Change will replace still- 
ness. Think Hopkins needs 
areal Caféoncampus? Think 
Hopkins needs weekend 
shuttle services? Think cam- 
pus organizations need more 
money? So dol. 

If you have issues or opin- 
ions, then you need to get 
them heard. 

V i s i t 
www. MikeForStuco.com, 
and then Vote Michael Huerta 
for Student Council President 
on March 1 2004. 


Stephen Sandford 


guarantees free and open 
meetings, some try to protect 
themselves from the scrutiny 
of their constituents. 

Our Council needs to be 
accountable to the voters 
through widely publicized 
and easily accessible elec- 
tions. 

If we cannot count on the 
Board of Elections to fix and 
make public the dates and 
times of elections far in ad- 
vance, that duty should be 
shouldered by the Student 
Council instead. 

Write-in candidates should 
be afforded an easy and non- 
circuitous method of garner- 
ing votes. Finally, our Coun- 
cil needs to bear an air of 
unquestionable integrity,and 
I mean to bring that intellec- 
tual openness and honesty to 
bear on these and other criti- 
cal issues facing it. 


ELECTION NOTES 
















ged. Ac- 








Hyder Syed 


Dear fellow students, 


This election has the po- 
tential to forever change the 
political and sociallandscape 
of Johns Hopkins. My good 
friend Nurain Fuseini (can- 
didate for VP of Entertain- 
ment) and I are asking you to 
consider granting us your 


vote. Ifelected,we will notlet | 


you down. 

Our student body is re- 
markably thoughtful and tal- 
ented, and I’m convinced ev- 
eryone has excellentideas that 
deserve to be heard. 

I’m very interested in what 
you have to say, and if you 
could e-mail me your 

















Student Council should be 
proactive and responsive; 
communicative and trans- 
parent,and an effective advo- 
cate for the students. Unfor- 
tunately, everyone seems to 
be upset with Council: stu- 
dents are unhappy, adminis- 
trators are unhappy; even 
Council members are un- 


happy. 










thoughts at syed@jhu.edu, 'd 
really appreciate it. Thanks, | 
and best of luck with all. 


Warmest Regards, 
Hyder Syed 


Eric Wolkoff 


Manysay that Council’sails 
are because of the referen- 
dum, but its passage is more 
representative of a wave of 
general dissatisfaction. The 
referendum did not cause, but 
rather exposed the failings of 
Council. 

The past Student Council 
has not made a priority of 
engaging the student body. 
Council should realize that 
they havea duty to do so.Asa 


~~" €ouncil, we need to engage 
you in discussion and be re- | 


sponsive to your concerns. 
Furthermore, this discourse 


must not stop at the end of | 


the campaign period. 
Council needs a clear vi- 
sion, articulated goals, and 
leadership that will effect 
change. I want to, I can, and I 
will right the ship. Visit 
www.vote4change.com. 


Emilie Adams has officially dropped out of the 
race for Executive Board President. Her name 
will remain on the ballot. 


Vice President of Entertainment 











I’m running for the office 
of Vice President of Entertain- 
ment with the experiences of 
being president of the junior 
class this past year. 


Brian Drolet 


I am well experienced 
with planning social and 
community events through 
the student council, and 
hope to continue doing so 
ona wider scale next year as 
VPE. 

I planned a club night that 
brought out oyer 300 Hopkins 
students to Hammerjacks 
several weeks ago, and have 
planned several smaller so- 
cial gatherings as part of the 
junior class council. 

It’s been great working on 
StuCo this past year and I'd 
like to continue organizing 
events and bringing fun to our 
campus. 


Nurain Fuseini is in the race for Vice President 
of Entertainment. He was unable to provide a 


candidate statement. 





Vice President of Student Life 


Charles Reyner 


There are several things 

| that I would like to do as Vice 
President of Student Life. 

First and foremost, I want 


|| to ensure that all past exams 


are placedon MSE’s Exam Re- 
serve website. 

I think that everyone has a 
| right to see what professors 
_ have asked in the past, and as 
_astudent, I greatly appreciate 
faculty members who have 
already made this possible. 

Second, I want to see 
Intersession improved. | think 
| that many students want to 
| enjoy Intersession, but that 
| 
| 
| 





there aren't enough courses 

| offered to satisfy their needs. 
These are but two concerns, 

| and there are many more. 
| Having served on Student 
| Council, I am aware of these 








Dear My Fellow Hopkins’ 
Students, 


My name is Nattavadee 
Temkasem,and Iam running 
for VP of Student Life. 

I am currently R.A.B. 
(Residential Advisory 
Board) Quality of Life Di- 
rector, and I raise concerns 
between the student body 
and various organizations 
on our campus such as Res. 





Life, Housing, and Security. 


Treasurer 

















As demonstrated by the 
swelling ranks of active stu- 
dent groups, Hopkins stu- 
dents pursue a wide variety 
of interests. From allowing 
casual involvement on a fa- 
vorite sport, to building pub- 
licawareness of a closely-held 


belief; between lectures from — 


controversial speakers, and 
opportunities to explore 


spiritual paths, the creativity. 


and energy of these organi- 
zations manifests in many 
ways andis vital to sustaining 


a dynamic campus. 








issues, and have the experi- 
ence necessary to work on 
them. | 

As VP of Student Life, I 
would focus on the pertinent 
ones and work to improve 
everyone's undergraduate ex- 
perience. So come elections, 
remember to vote for Charles 
Reyner. 


Nattavadee 
Temkasem 


Some of the current projects 
include freeing the meal 
plan of mandatory“blocks”; 
continuing to expand the 
food selection, bettering the 
security in front of 
Bradford, solving the hot 
water issues at various 
dorms, and trying to get 
new amenities for thé 
Hopkins’ community.Ihold - 
R.A.B. $ 

Complaint Table in front 
of Wolman every Wednes- 
day night, and each of those 
complaints is raised to thé 
respective people and 
things do get done! : 

If I get elected, I prom- 
ise to listen and take ac- 
tion to each and every one 
of your concerns. I hope 
to help you become hap- 
pier with our campus in 
the future. 

Remember, Nattavadee - 
VP of Student Life. 





Grace Gallick 


The responsibility of the 
SAC board isto decidehowto 
distribute funding to this di- 
verse setin order to maintain ° 
and improve campus life. 
This involves an on-going re- 
finement of our policies as 
new issues arise, as well as a 
continual attention paid to the 
central principle of ‘impact’ 
in terms of depth and breadth 
among students. 

For this coming year, the 
first priority remains to pro- 
vide a group with the neces- 
Sary resources to carry out 

€ir purpose, while main- 
taining the fiscal responsibil- 
ity with which we are en- 
trusted by other groups 
seeking funding. Addition- 
ally, an on-going dialogue 
between the board and stu: 
dent groups is central to the 
board’s ability to reflect the 
interests of the student body 
i its considerations. 


Feel free to email me at 
GracieG@jhu.edu, Have a 


8reat Spring! :) ‘. 
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Class of 2004 hopefuls want your vote for Young Trustee 


Vote at http://boe.stuco.org/vote on Feb. 29 - March 1 








MELODY ABEDINEJAD 


My name is Melody Abedinejad, 
and I am running for the position of 
Young Trustee. Over the course of 
my years at Hopkins, I have gone 
from harboring unenthusiastic feel- 
ings toward our university to enjoy- 
ing nearly every moment spent here. 

The overall beautification of cam- 
pus, the creation a new recreation 
center, and the birth of a more active 
undergraduate culture have helped 
to shape my positive attitude. There 
are other changes, however, that must 
take place. As a Young Trustee, I will 
be able to encourage the implemen- 
tation of further beneficial changes 
oncampusas desired by undergradu- 


ates. 

The Young 
Trustee’s focus is 
on undergraduate 
life, and as such 
should include 
steps toward the 
unification of all 
divisions of the 
university that in- 
clude undergradu- 
ates. Many divi- 
sions of Hopkins 
have undergradu- 
ates who are often 
lost in the empha- 
sis we place on 
Homewood cul- 
ture, and I plan to 
include these stu- 
dents in the cre- 
ation ofa more uni- 
fied Hopkins. I will express the need 
for more social spaces in convenient 
locations, as well as more on-campus 
amenities. My emphasis will be to be 
attentive to the needs of undergradu- 
ates in order to build a stronger com- 
munity at Hopkins overall, including 
undergraduates at Peabody, the 
School of Nursing, and SPSBE. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: Co-President of the 
Iranian Students Association (2001- 
2002; 2003-2004); Blue Key Society 
Member (2002, 2003); member of the 
National Society of Collegiate Schol- 
ars (since 2002); member of the 
Golden Key National Honors Society 
(since 2002); SCAP study consultant; 
JHU Band (2000-2002) 








NINA GOLDMAN 


I never dreamt that my time at 
Hopkins could have been this incred- 
ible. Instead oflosing my sense of awe 
as the semesters have slipped by, 

I have come to see how excep- 
tionally important it was that I got 
the full experience during my four 
very short years here. Enjoying all 
the aspects of Hopkins life was what 
drew me to becoming a Residential 
Advisor and is the most important 
reason why I would make such an 
excellent Young Trustee for the 
Class of 2004. 

I have the unique experience of 
living on campus for four years at 
Hopkins, allowing me to fully under- 


stand the changing 
wants and needs of 
JHU students. I 
strongly believe that 
we need to focus on 
building a more 
unified community. 

Upperclassmen 
should not feel iso- 
lated from campus 
and no one should 
be intimidated to 
meet with profes- 
sors. I would like 
to see a four-year 
campus housing 
option for upper- 
classmen and a 
complete student 
union. 

Every student 
should have the 
opportunity to get the best out of 
their time here. 

It is apparent that Hopkins needs 
to commit itself to the improvement of 
undergraduate life and I want to be 
our voice during this journey. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: Iam currently a Resi- 
dential Advisor in Jennings House in 
AMR Il and wasan RA last year in the 
Bradford Apartments. I amalso serv- 
ing as President of Women’s Club 
Softball fora second year. Residential 
Advisor (2002-2004); President, 
Women’s Club Softball (2002-2004); 
Hopkins Emergency Response Unit 
(2002-2003); JHU Jazz Bands (2000- 
2002); Research in Psycholinguistics 
Lab (2002). 


See Page B5 for More Candidate 


ae 











TERESA MATEJOVSKY 


My name is Teresa Matejovsky and 
I want to represent our class as Young 
Trustee. The position of Young Trustee 
is critically important because through 
this person, our class will apply our 
insights as undergraduates to partici- 
pate in improving life at Hopkins. lam 
qualified, responsible and excited to 
stay involved with the University. 

My undergraduate experience has 
given me a broad perspective of 
Hopkins. Asa premed student, I have 
experienced the rigorous academic 
track that so many Hopkins students 
pursue each year. At the same time, 
with the News-Letter, I have watched 
campus evolve as a whole over four 


Statements 


years. I know what 
students, faculty 
and administrators 
are doing, saying, 


thinking, loving 
and hating. 
As Young 


Trustee, my prior- 
ity would be to 
make campus take 
a more central role 
in student life. As 
Hopkins begins to 
recruit students be- 
yond the traditional 
sciences and to ex- 
pand its programs 
in the humanities 
and social sciences, 
development of our 
campus commu- 
nity is critical. Stu- 
dents need more on-campus housing 
and more communal space to meet, 
organize events and spend time to- 
gether. I want to be Young Trustee in 
order to bring our undergraduate 
perspectives to the Board of Trustees. 





JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: Editor-in-chief (‘03- 
‘04), Copy Editor (‘01-‘02), Staff Re- 
porter- The News-Letter; Summer 
Travel Fellow - Institute for Global 
Studies Summer Fellowship (2003); 
Student Organizer (‘03), Tutor (‘01- 
‘02) - The JHU Tutorial Project; 
Honor Societies - Alpha Epsilon Delta 
(inducted Spring 02), National Soci- 
ety of Collegiate Scholars (inducted 
Fall ‘01), Omicron Delta Kappa (in- 
ducted Fall ‘03). 








SIMONE CHEN 


Four years ago, I visited this cam- 
pus as a high school senior, a little 
- dismayed at seeing heaps of construc- 
tion and hearing about the lack of 
social programming. Asa senior now, 
I see that the quality of undergradu- 
ate life today has grown and changed 
leaps and bounds. A pivotal determi- 
nant in this is an increase in the com- 
munication between students and the 
administration. 

Inmy fouryearsasastudentleader, 
I’ve worked to listen to the members 
of my class and to create a voice for 
their opinions and needs. I’ve also 


strived to bring 
about diversified 
and unique changes 
to the institution 
and programming 
for the class. As a 
Young Trustee, not 
only will I dutifully 
represent and ex- 
press the changing 
needs of the stu- 
dents to the Board, 
I'll also bring out- 
standing work 
ethic. My experi- 
ence on Student 
Council has given 
me the perspective 
necessary to make 
sound decisions on 
behalf of the com- 
munity. ve seen 
how far we have come in the past and 
am fully aware of our potential to go 
even farther in the time to come. I 
would love to continue serving the 
Hopkins community for the next 
fours years as a Trustee. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: Student Council (Class 
of2004 Vice President: 2000-2001; Class 
of 2004 President: 2001-2004); Phi Mu 
Sorority (2000-2004); Panhellenic As- 
sociation (Treasurer: 2003-2004); Stu- 
dent Researcher-Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal, Department of Pediatric Neurology 
(2001-2004); Volunteer-Johns 
Hopkins Medical, Child Life (2003- 
2004); Crew (2000-2002). 
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prioritizes strength- 
ening and expand- 
ing the school’s un- 
| dergraduate 
experience. Under- 
graduate life and 
education at 
Hopkins can only 
continue to im- 
prove if the re- 
sources, energy and 
attention of the Uni- 
versity are focused 
onthisessential goal. 
IfIam selected, I will 
commit myselftoen- 
suring thatthe Board 
of Trustees strength- 
ensitssupportforthe 
educational and so- 








DANIEL DAVID HERR 


As I look towards the future, I, 
along with many of my classmates, 
am unsure of which path to take. 
However, despite my personal un- 
certainty, the last four years at Johns 
Hopkins have instilled in me a vivid 
conception of what our University 
can do to continue the remarkable 
progress we have made during the 
past four years. 

In the coming years, the Univer- 
sity will face serious choices about 
where to focus its attention in the 
decades to come. I wantto bea Young 
Trustee to ensure that the University 


cial development of 
the Homewood 
campus. 

We all are fortunate to have at- 
tended such an amazing university, 
and during our time here, every one 
ofushas contributed to the Hopkins’s 
community. I hope to be able to con- 
tinue contributing Hopkins as a rep- 
resentative of the class of 2004. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: Senior Senator, Fi- 
nance Committee (2003-2004); 
Salant Investment Team (2002-2004); 
Varsity Water Polo; Board of Elec- 
tions (2002-2003); Executive Direc- 
tor JHUCR (2002-2004); Political 
Science Honors Society; Golden Key 
Society. 








RYAN PACKARD 


My name is Ryan Packard. I an 
running for Young Trustee. After four 
years at Hopkins I realize that JHU 
has more to offer than just a world 
class education. I have noticed a gain 
in momentum as JHU is currently 
expanding: offering new programs, 
building new facilities, and aggres- 
sively competing to attract intellec- 
tually and socially talented students. 
Hopkins must continue on this course 
and itis the responsibility of a Young 
Trustee to propose strategies to fos- 
ter the development of JHU as an 
institution that effectively responds 





toitscommunityon 
campus, locallyand 
nationally. JHU 
needsto continue to 
increase alumni in- 
volvementthat pro- 
motes JHU’sstature 
as the finest re- 
search university in 
the world. 

Hopkins must 
strive to establish 
strong bonds be- 
tween itself and all 
undergraduates - 
whether throughan . 
advisor, friends, or 
unique opportuni- 
ties for the applica- 
tion of our research 
and learning. 

We should feel 
fulfilled by our undergraduate ex- 
perience at Hopkins and by our re- 
lationship as alums. As Young 
Trustee I will serve as an advocate 
of JHU and of the undergraduate 
community, and will encourage 
JHU to serve as an advocate of all 
that we have achieved as members 
of the JHU community. 





JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: Hodson Trust Schol- 
arship Recipient; Marshal L. Salant 
Student Investment Program; Faculty 
Research Assistant; JHU Business 
Plan Competition (Winner 2001, 
ee up 2002); Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
on. 





CARA DRUM 


I love Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. I feel that I am a richer hu- 
man being for being part of this 
esteemed institution. Universities 
are evaluated by the quality of 
their students and their impact 
on the outside world. 
> Many Hopkins alumni have 

ged the world. I hope to be one 
of them. Entrusting me with the 
Johns Hopkins’ mantle for the next 
four years is a great opportunity for 
me to bea part of the team respon- 
ws for carrying forward this great 


\e 





A wise, suc- 
cessful alumnus 
once told me 
“The smartest 
thing alumni 
can do is give 
back to their 
school. Giving 
opens the door 
for more knowl- 
edge, more pro- 
grams, and 
more chances 
for future stu- 
dents.” I am an 
involved under- 
graduate. 

I feel the es- 
sence of the stu- 
dent body. I 
pride myself on 
being a listener 
anda friend. Asa graduate of theclass 
of 2004, I am in tune with needs’ of 
the students. 

Asa trustee my aim would be to 
keep the schools’ governing body 
in touch with its most important 
product, its students. I have incred- 
ible enthusiasm and it would be my 
greatest pleasure to offer that to the 
governing board of Johns Hopkins 
University. 





JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: Varsity swim team; 
Kappa Alpha Theta; JHU Tutorial; 


various fund-raising events w/JHU 


friends: Relay for Life, Race for the 
Cure, and other Greek events. 


ve ‘ 





SARA MARTEN 


I’mamechanical engineering ma- 
jor who wants to be your representa- 
tive on the Board of Trustees. As an 
engineer, I was fortunate to partici- 
pateinamicrogravity research project 
that we flew onboard a NASA aircraft 
(yes, I was weightless!). That experi- 
ence provided me with useful inter- 
active, team-building skills. As for 
extracurricular activities, I’ve dedi- 
cated my time to the performing arts 
community, serving on the SAC and 
Barnstormers Executive Boards, and 
participating in shows, including co- 
producing the inaugural JHU Vagina 


Monologues. The 
number of student 
groups on campus 
keeps growing, and 
the money backing 
all these groups 
needs to increase as 
well. I believe the 
close workI’ve done 
with student groups 
makes me a perfect 
candidate to inform 
others of their 
needs. Anyone who 
has worked with me 
knows that I have 
strong opinions and 
am not afraid to 
voice them, but at 
the same time, am 
not pushy orclosed- 
minded. I believe 
this is a critical asset for a Young 
Trustee. The trustee needs to be con- 
fident and assertive to communicate 
the students’ positions, yet tactful so 
as to persuade others. I hope you take 
the time to vote for the people you 
feel best fit that description. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: Student Activities 
Commission Executive Board Per- 
forming Arts Liaison (2002-2004); 
JHU Barnstormers, Witness Theater, 
Vagina Monologues Co-Producer 
(2002); Barnstormers Business Man- 
ager (2002-2003); STILLMIX; Under- 
graduate Microgravity Research 
Team. 





AUDREY PINN 


Although my tenure at JHU has 
been very fulfilling, my involvement 
with Student Council and other cam- 
pus groupshas made mekeenly aware 
of problems that the Hopkins com- 
munity faces now and challenges it 
will confront in coming years. As a 
Young Trustee, I would serve as the 
voice of the entire undergraduate 
community in hopes of creating and 
implementing solutions to such chal- 
lenges. JHU needs to devote more 
resources to enhance both the social 
and academic aspects of student life. 
My top concerns for the university 


are the following: de- 
veloping a stronger 
sense of community, 
providing under- 
graduate housing for 
four years, closely 
monitoring the 
Charles _ Village 
Project and other 
campus _ develop- 
ments, expanding ca- 
reer and student ser- 
vices, emphasizing 
undergraduate teach- 
ing, and fostering a 
strong alumni net- 
work. Improvement 
in these areas will en- 
rich the undergradu- 
ate experience forstu- 
dents and strengthen 
students’ ties to the 
university after graduation. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: Executive Secretary, 
Student Council (Fall 2003-present); 
member, Class of 2004 Social Board 
(Fall 2001-Spring 2002); member, 
Hillel’s Campus Leadership Initiative 
(Fall 2003-present); member, Phi Mu 
(Spring2001-present); member Hillel’s 
Women’s Group; participant, Hillel/ 
American Jewish World Service’s Al- 
ternative Spring Break to El Salvador 
(Spring 2002); witness, Mock Trial 
Team (Fall 2000-Spring 2001); partici- 
pant, The Barnstormers’ Freshman One 
Acts (Fall 2000); Golden Key Interna- 
tional Honor Society. 
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Sex with your ex 


t has become a phenomenon. 
“Ex” used to just be a former 
lover. Recently, a 
combination of slang and rela- 
tionship behavior has caused it 
to become a verb, “to ex”: to hook-up 
or, in some cases, get back together 
with an old boyfriend or girlfriend. 
Before this year, I couldn’t imagine 
getting back with an 
ex. I was originally 
hoping to write this 
article from some 
moral high ground. 
But falling from grace 
has showed me both 
sides to the issue: It’s 
hard giving up good 
sex, but it’s also hard 
to remain emotion- 
ally unattached. 

When we talk 
aboutex-ingthereare 
two types: those who 
arejust going back for 
abootiecallandthose 
who forget why they 
broke-up in the first 
place and do the 
whole dance over 
again. While either 
option canbe finein some cases, ex-ing 
can be emotionally damaging and dan- 
gerous in others. 

Unfortunately, there is a very fine 
line between purely physical ex-ing 
and becoming emotionally attached. 
Many emotionally “unattached” re- 
lationships fall prey to probably the 
worst problem out there — idealiza- 
tion. I’m not saying that people losea 
sense of reality, but idealization leads 
either to angry sex or forgetting why 
it ended in the first place. 

If your ex-ing is because of crazy 
sex, you're doing it for the wrong 
reason. A friend of mine found that 
when he began a purely physical rela- 
tionship with his ex, he was able to be 


moresexually adventurous, asking for 
he couldn’t have asked 










he wanted in bed before. As for the 
angry sex, you shouldn’t have to ob- 
jectify a person like that. You dated 
this person and at some point (hope- 
fully) cared for this person, so you 
owe them more than that - not to 
mention the rest of us a shot at enter- 
taining the more interesting side of 
your sex life. 

Those who forget about why they 
broke up in the first place and get back 
together are also in a dangerous situa- 
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tion. There’s been an epidemic of, “I | P 
was confused. I’m gettingbackwithmy | 


ex.” Far be it for me to get in the way of 
future (pre)nuptials, but wasn’t there a 
reason you broke up? While time can 
heal, and you can both grow up and be 
ready to try again, trying new sex posi- 
tions shouldn’t be the first thing that 
comes to mind. Ifsex enters the picture 
too soon or often, 
you will forget the 
reason it ended in 
the first place. 

If this happens 
at school, it’s one 
thing. Hopefully 
your friends will 
be there to smack 
you around a bit 
to stop you if it’s 
really a bad idea. 


ing is particularly 
prevalent and be- 


students come 
closer to gradua- 
tion. Thereareonly 
so many people 
here, and as a 


AtHopkins, ex- | 


comes more so as 





friend putit, byse- | 
nior year everyone’s tainted somehow. | 
Hooking up with an ex is almost inevi- | 


table because of the constantly dimin- 


ishing size of the Hopkins dating pool. | 
Reattaching yourself emotionally | 


to someone back at home and is also 
a dangerous proposition. While it’s 
fine to fool around once in awhile, 


going overboard can have disastrous | 


consequences. Most people are emo- 
tional enough that if they keep con- 
stantly ex-ing, they become attached 
again. Unless you're on your way to 
the altar, or at least seriously believe 


it’s possible, someone at home is re- | 
ally asecurity blanket that needs tobe | 
| in which runways and thousands of 


taken off. 

Looking back home can be a way 
of distancing yourself — the person 
you care about is far away from here 
therefore so are you. _ 


back to a person you've 


Make sure that if you partake in ex- 
ing, it’s at least under the right cir- 
cumstances. 

Editors’ Note: The columnist is not 
a trained medical professional. If you 
seek professional medical advice, 
please consult your doctor. To send 
questions anonymously, go to 
www.jhunewsletter.com and click on 
“Contact Us.” 





already decided you don’t want to be | 
with is frankly a little frightening. | 





fall and whether, Proenza 
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N.Y. fashion week shows what's next 


atterns, bright colors, argyle and trench coats in high fashion for the upcoming year 
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Prepare yourself for an argyle revival. Shown here is Burberry’s version 
paired with a mini-wrap skirt. The sweater goes for $155. 


uring the past week, 
runways in New York 
City bustled with the 
svelte silhouettes of 
sexy models. Remixes 
of Moby and rapper Jackie O reso- 
nated through the sparse, airy rooms 


salivating, fashion fanatics coalesced, 

buzzing over what Galliano has up 

his ever-so-eccentric sleeve for the 
ch 


nam 


ouler 


a mainstay in the fickle world of fash- 
ion. 
Celebrities and socialites alike, 
from Sarah Jessica Parker to Paris 
Hilton and Aerin Lauder, sat front- 
row at the shows, ogling the glitzy 
glam and printed patterns designers 
will be stocking their boutiques with 
this spring and fall. Bulging eyes 
abounded, fabrics flowed and design- 
ers were to be praised or panned. Such 
was the aura of fashion week in the 
Big Apple. 


of autumn’s shorter days 






Though the collections debuted 
this month are intended for the fall of 
2004, we must remember that high 
fashion is always at least a season or 
two ahead of the masses. And, while 
spring’s blithe presence has yet to 
grace and thaw our freezer-burned 
bodies, Gucci, Marc Jacobsand Fendi 
have long bypassed the here-and- 
now, already presenting us with heavy 
coats and tweed pants to ease the pain 
and colder 


Be Sore. 





aperatures. — 
Also characteristic of the fash- 
ion world, there will be no waiting 
until September before these fresh- 
off-the-runway looks hit stores. In 
fact, much of what was portrayed to 
attendees of the shows will be avail- 
able in the next month, along witha 
myriad of fashions more suitable 
for the upcoming months of 
warmth. 





So grab your sticky pad, make | 


mental notes or write iton your hands 
and toes — here’s what to stock your 


Program lets students tailor their majors 


BY JESS YOUDIN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


You are at your first job interview. 
The interviewer asksa simple question: 

“What did you major in?” 

A few years ago, an unfortunate 
Hopkins student would have said: 

“J double majored in mathematics 
and international studies with minors 
in French and business.” 

Rattling offall those subjects may be 
a bit intense for a potential employer; 
hence, the creation of what is known as 
the “interdisciplinary major.” Still, few 
Hopkins students have opted to par- 
ticipate in this option. 

Assistant Dean of Academic Advis- 
ing John Bader, head of the interdisci- 
plinary program, speculates that stu- 
dents feel that the mame 
“interdisciplinary” may not sound as 
intellectual as other more established 
majors. 

“Students may be worried that it 
does not sound as ‘impressive’ as a de- 
gree in international studies,” says 
Bader. However, he points out that, 
technically, a degree in international 
studies is a combination of language, 
economics, political science and his- 
tory. “These could very well be remod- 


eled into an interdisciplinary major,” 


says Bader. 

Bader feels too many students come 
in convinced with what they should 
major in rather than exploring all op- 
tions. 

“It takes time to breakaway from 
the ‘I’m a political science major’ atti- 


tude of many incoming freshman,” he: 


In addition to the students, he feels 





For many years Hopkins prided it- 
self on being a small research univer- 
sity, but there was a slight problem: 
There were not enough majors. Origi- 
nally, Hopkins had whatis knownasan 
“area” major. These were offered in the 
humanities and social sciences. The re- 
quirements were rigorous, and the pro- 
gram wasn’t as well-established. The 
approval was also difficult, and this 
eventually resulted in the termination 
of these area majors. 

The system is now much more ef- 
ficient. The student needs to com- 
bine two or three departments (engi- 
neering not included) and determine 
how they relate. For example, some- 
one may combine economics, busi- 
ness and anthropology. The student 
could justify this combination by say- 
ing he has an interest in the social 
welfare of women and children. He 
can learn the dynamics of kinship 
through anthropologyand then learn 

‘about the financial and social justice 
aspect through economics and busi- 
ness. Once a student figures out a 
connection, the student finds one fac- 
ulty sponsor. Then,,the students 
should adhere to a set of require- 
ments. 

The completed proposal is brought 
to Dean Bader, who then presents the 
idea to an arts and sciences curriculum 
committee for approval. A proposal 
includes questions, such as, “What are 
your substantive intellectual interests?’, 





‘How do they guide your choice?’ and 
‘How do they hold your interests to- 
gether?’ 

Students can also partake in what is 
known as a “capstone experience.” It 
isn’t mandatory, but it isa good way to 
see how your major coincides with the 
outside world. 

“For instance, take a student has an 
interdisciplinary major that focuses on 
theater, English and writing seminars. 
This student can write a thesis on the 
impact of the theater community on 
Baltimore,” says Bader. 

With the interdisciplinary major, 
students are able to see how different 
subjects relate to oneanother. Accord- 
ing to Bader, it is a unique way to ex- 
pand intellectual curiosity. 

“With the major, youcanstretchthe | 
meaning ofintellectual barriers. Ithink 
that’s great, it is one of those ‘aha!’ 
moments when the students is able to 
see how everything connects,” says 
Bader. 

As farasjob interviews and resumes 
are concerned, students are still able to 
specify this label of “interdisciplinary 
studies” — all students have to do is 
tack ona title. As Bader points out, the 
major allows students to engage their 
actual interests and not just be in a 
major for the wrong reasons. 

It also enables students to pursue 


multiple majors without having to take 
courses they don’t enjoy. With the in- 
terdisciplinary major, students must 





fulfill general University requirements, 
but with the majors they choose, they 
can pick an alternative schedule. This 
involves picking a few classes from each 
department. 

Bader emphasizes the importance 
of students pursuing their intellec- 
tual interests because he believes col- 
lege is the perfect time to explore such 
things. 

“There is some sense that interdis- 
ciplinary studies isn’t serious,” he says. 
“But I think that the quality of thinking 
defines seriousness.” 


Trendy Mediterranean atVespa 


t was a Thursday night: I was 
feeling a little trendy, a little 
cultured and alittle ... speedy. 
For my first foodtastic foray 
back into Baltimore since an 
Intersession filled with lots of Chi- 
nese food (in China, nonetheless) and 
the California cuisine I live and die for, 
I was looking for a place with a dis- 
tinctly Eastern, hipster, high-life vibe. 
So I climbed into a cab and scooted on 
over to Vespa, a trendy Italian restau- 
rant — gasp!, outside of Little Italy. 
Vespa is located right across from 
nightlife hot spot Cross Street that is 
always replete with bar hoppers and 


trendy party types. 


I walked into anart-lover’swonder- — 


land, nestled right in the middle of Fed- 
eral Hill. Walls of metal and terra cotta 
floors seem to transport Vespa’s diners 
to some odd dimension of time and 
space where a recycling plant sprouts 
up right in the middle of Renaissance 
Venice. I personally loved the décor. 
Thebrightpastel wallsandwoodbeams 
in the ceiling seemed to give the restau- 
rantanopenandairy feel, althoughitis, 
in fact, usually quite crowded. 

Vespa has been the recipient of 
numerous dining awards for its 
unique takes on Italian cuisine. Mix- 


| ing in Mediterranean tastes and a 


modern perspective on old favorites, 
Vespa’s menu leaves little to be de- 


iv 









closets with this spring, summer and 
fall! 

Perhaps more ubiquitous than any 
other motif found on the runway this 
past week was all that thatis gold, silver, 
bronze and anything and everything 
that glitters and shines. From Louis 
Vuitton’ sgildedhandbagsto Gucciand 
Dolce and Gabbana’s sparkling silver 
sequenced dresses and pants, design- 
ers seemed anxious to combat the dol- 
drums of winter with these shimmer- 
ing pieces — precursors to the warm, 
sunny months ahead. 

Bright colors were equally ubiqui- 
tous on the runways, with even the 
most conservative, traditionally 
monochromatic labels showcasing 
models draped in canary yellows and 
fiery reds. 

Patterns also received consider- 
able attention this past week, with 
pants, shirts, hats, shoes and even 
tights adorned with prints of leaves, 
polka dots, stripes, plaids and a med- 
ley of similar ornamentations. 
Though designers Dolce and 
Gabbana and Nina Ricci chose earth 
tone patterns more suitable for au- 
tumn, Scottish fashion house Pringle 
attempted to reinstate argyle, with 
pastel yellows, greens, and pinks that 
are perfect for spring and summer. 

Also for the summer, designers 
from Ricci to Pucci to Perry Ellis filled 
their runways with models adorned 
in tightly fitted — yet masculine in 
length — shorts. Though practically 
shunned by fashion mavens for their 
tendency to look not only unflatter- 
ing but also atrociously unfashion- 
able, shorts that resemble mens’ busi- 
ness suits — think 
pinstripes and soft 


and plaid and, of course, ultra-bright 


colors. 
Additionally, labels suchas Gucci; 


Dsquared and Ralph Lauren have 


based their mens’ collections for the , 


upcoming seasons around a cowboy, 
Midwestern theme. From leather, 
double-pocket shirts to tattered ta- 
pered jeans, cowboy boots and 
Stetson hats, anything western goes 
this spring, summer and fall. 

“Western style has a rugged indi- 
viduality and authenticity that people 
want to relate to in this day and age,” 
Ralph Lauren told Details magazine 
in regard the reasoning behind his 
western-inspired fall line. 

Though fashion week focuses 
solely upon high fashion with its syn- 
onymously high price tags, it is very 
possible to acquire the looks of the 
upcoming months without also ac- 
quiring a hefty debt. 

If you fancied the prints seen at 
fashion week but don’t wish to drop 


$485 on those leaf-print Dolce and - 


Gabbana peddle pushers, 
Abercrombie and Fitch, J Crew and 
Banana Republic have embossed 
leaves, argyles, checkers and an array 
of designs upon their clothes for the 
spring and fall. 

As for bright colors — the most 
imminent of fashion week’s displays, 
as spring is just around the corner — 
you can find these everywhere from 
Gap to Puma, as designers at all price 
ranges have become obsessed with 
electrifying colors. 

Perhaps the best place to find de- 
signer-inspired clothing at an excep- 


tionally inexpensive price is Euro-- 


pean-based. 
clothing _ store 





plaids — are sure 
to be looked upon 
favorably this 
spring and sum- 
mer especially if 


sexy pair 

strappy heels. 
And as always, 

especially for all 












arrival in New 
| York City five 
years ago, H&M 
has expanded 


clothing thatisal-, 
ways indicative of 








of you tradition- 
alists, the ultra- 
preppy meets 
conservative 
glamour is once 
again a must this 
spring, summer and fall. Chanel, 
the instigator of this classic look, 
flooded its runways with a deluge of 
models clad in white tweed suits, 
flowing, ethereal materials, and 
pearl necklaces, earrings, belts and 
hair accessories. 

Another trend found on nearly 
every designer’s runway was the rein- 
carnation of the trench coat for the 
fall lines. Though somewhat stigma- 
tized over the past few years — per- 
haps fashion-goers associated the 
concept of a trench coat with images 
of Columbine or the Goth circuit — 
trenches are sure to be seen every- 
where this fall, and in a variety of 
colors, lengths and fits. 

As for men this spring, summer 
and fall, designers chose to create lines 
quite similar to those for women, with 
an emphasis on patterns like argyle 


sired - and little out too. If you are 
looking for hard to find delicacies, 
for example, maybe a little octopus, 
you have come to the right place. 
Vespa’s offerings easily combine these 
. unique” additions in sucha tantaliz- 
ing way that I was almost tempted to 
try their arugula and grilled octopus 
salad with blood orange vinaigrette, 
but I just couldn’t bring myself to. 
Vespa did, however, drive me out 
of my shell a little bit, despite my vow 
to not consume red meat. I had to try 
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their famous beef tenderloin, one of 
the most critically acclaimed Meats in 
Baltimore. It was so succulent and 
wonderful that this (not 
small piece of meat led 
tion why I had given 
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the trends set, by 
high-fashion de- 
signers. 4 

If seeking the 
ethereal, beauti- 
fully flowing 
dresses displayed 
by Chanel and Christian Lacroix|ast 
week, but are ona budget, try AlanB, 
ABS. Renowned for his uncannyabil- 
ity to recreate the looks of Hollywood 
at prices in the low hundreds, Alan 
Schwartz — found at Saks Fifth Av- 
enue, Neiman Marcus and similar 
upscale department stores — will 
have even the most discerning coutu- 
riers unsure as to whether you redon- 
ning a $10,000 Versace gown, or the 
$300 ABS replica. 

Whether you’re a fashion-crazed 
label slave, willing to drop the $450 
on Jimmy Choo’s polka dot mulesor | 
you'd rather save yourself the dough: 
and purchase the Steve Maddenlook- 
alikes, there’s something for every- 
one — at every price — this spring,’ 
summer and fall. And, if youlooklike: 
a million bucks, who’s really going t® 
know otherwise? ¢ 





- 


dinner spot has a full bar, which is. 
hopping on the weekends, andamas- 
Sive wine list with over seventy reds 
and whites to choose from. ; 

_ Even though the restaurant can 
get crammed at times, the service was, 


quick and polite and I never had the. 


feeling that I was getting lost in the 
taillights. Vespa is trendy withacapi 
tal “T,” but unfortunately, not cheap 
with a capital “C.” Don’t get me 
wrong, the food is not gratuitously . 
Priced, but be prepared to pay any> | 
Where from $20 to $40 fora dinner for. 
one not to mention drinks. = 

_‘n my opinion, though, fora night 
of mind-bending peecnene 
cutting edge atmosphere and a feel; 
ing of sophistication, speed over 
Vespa, te 





H&M. Since its- 


throughout the. 
country, outfit- ’ 
ting thrifty con-- 
sumers in chic. 
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D.C. museum serves as living memori 


ocated near the National 

Mall in Washington, D.C., 

the United States Holo- 

caust Memorial Museum 

was commissioned by Con- 
gress in 1980 to bea permanent living 
memorial. Inside the innocent- look- 
ing modern museum building lives a 
memory of the six million victims 
who perished during Hitler’s reign. 
Although the museum’s subject is 
somber, the museum provides one of 
the most powerful exhibits in the 
country. 

Passes to view the museum are free 
but limited, especially in the spring 
and summer. The exhibits are located 
around a central floor or plaza area 
with an information desk and plenty 
ofbenches to sit, meet groups or con- 
template exhibits. The main exhibit 
space, which spans three floors, is 
entitled “Holocaust” and uses pho- 
tography, video and some 900 arti- 
facts to create an interactive presen- 
tation of the tragedy in three phases: 
“Nazi Assault,” “Final Solution” and 
“Last Chapter.” 

Given a new identity before being 
placed on an elevator to begin the 
tour, everyone is asked to pick up 
either a masculine or feminine ID 
card. This square piece of creamy 
paper forced me to immediately and 
personally relate to one of the Holo- 
caust victims. Betje Jacobs hada little 
sister and an exciting boyfriend. Her 
parents owned a popular sporting 
goods store in the Netherlands. She 
was destined for success. She died in 
a concentration camp. She was only 
22 years old. 

On the elevator, visitors are told 
that they will enter a concentration 
camp, which is probably more infor- 
mation than the actual victims ofsuch 
places were given. Alighting, we be- 
came part ofa gloomy, dark space — 
filled with black-and-white photo- 
graphs and a haunting emptiness. 

Walking past a few panels of these 
photos, there is a theater where in 15 
minutes you can geta thorough brief- 
ing on the political and social condi- 
tions that shaped Hitler’s rise to 
power. Outside the theater is a differ- 
ent type of exhibit, which traces the 

Nazis’ segregation of Jews intoasepa- 
rate Semitic race. They. were identi- 
fied politically by the yellow stars they 
were forced to wear and genetically 
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The U.S. Holocaust Museum showcases powerful exhibits and is located near the National Mall in D.C. 


by their “distinct racial characteris- 
tics,” according to one display. 
Benches, neighborhoods, businesses 
and schools quickly become off-lim- 
its, in German, “verbieten.” Jews were 
exempt from their own past, present 
and future. It hurts to look at the 
exhibit and the faces of bemused chil- 
dren and adults, ostracized from ev- 
erything they know and love. 

Not part of the exhibit but worth 
mentioning was the personal voice of 
experience I happened to overhear 
while looking at this exhibit. One of 
the museum guides, an elderly man, 
was standing with a group of middle- 
aged people, describing his personal 
experience as a young Jewish boy in 
Germany living under Hitler’s re- 
gime. He told them abouthis father, a 
physician, who was quickly limited to 
practicing medicine for a dwindling 
number of Jewish patients. 

Recounting time he spent with his 
friends at the neighborhoodice cream 
parlor, a look of pain covered his face 
when he told about the day the ice 
cream parlor owner had to close the 
doors to the Jewish teens. 

“He didn’t want to do it. I think it 

upsethimas muchasit did my friends 
and me,” the guide explained. “But 


he said he had no choice.” 

As a history buff, I had read the 
The White Rose, the story of a Nazi 
resistance group of college students; 
Mein Kamf, Hitler’s vision of a world 
with out Jews; The Third Reich, a his- 
torical account of Germany under 
Nazi control; and Anne Frank’s A 
Diary of A Young Girl, before coming 
to college. Remembering the images 
and content introduced by those 
books, I was worried the museum 
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would be gory and extremely emo- 
tionally devastating. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

The most striking feature of the 
United States Holocaust Museum is 
the quiet dignity of its exhibitions — 
objects, sounds, pictures and quotes 
by men and women who wrote about 


their experience decorating the walls, 
are allowed to tell their own story. It’s 
a powerful experience. For example, 
the thousands of shoes stolen from 
prisoners at Auschwitz give better tes- 
timony to the depersonalization of 
an entire people than any article I’ve 
ever read about the Holocaust. The 
only “distasteful” exhibit is a video 
with pictures of the victims of Nazi 
medical experiments — and this is 
clearly marked and separated from 
the other parts of the exhibit. 

This month, the museum also fea- 
tures a special exhibit, entitled “Life 
in Shadows,” which focuses on the 
struggle of children during the Holo- 
caust. The exhibit features over 100 
artifacts, documents and photo- 
graphs detailing the ordeal. 

Anne Frank, perhaps the most re- 
membered young icon of the Nazi 
Holocaust, once wrote, “How won- 
derful it is that no one need wait a 
single moment before starting to 
change the world.” Her wordsare still 
true. And the several moments that 
one spends in the United States Ho- 
locaust Museum instills in one the 
hope that the world will be shaped by 
understanding and collaboration in- 
stead of hatred and fear. 


al 


NSP helps community 


BY REBEKAH LIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


National Student Partnerships 
(NSP) isavolunteer organization that 
helps students learn about their com- 
munity and make a difference in that 
community at the same time. 

“As far as students coming in, it 
really opens up Baltimore as a city,” 
said Syea Stromme director of NSP’s 
Baltimore site. “And they get to know 
the community they are living in, indi- 
vidually with the clients, and through 
working with other organizations.” 

Founded in 1998 and open in Bal- 
timore in June of 2003, NSP has been 
growing locally and nationally in re- 
cent years. NSP is a student-driven 


| volunteer organization that links lo- 





cal college students with individuals 


| | incommunity, in order to help them 


find employment and housing and to 


| provide them with the resources they 
| need to improve their lives. 


According to the NSP Web site, 
www.NSPnet.org, “NSP’s vision is a 
national movement of students 
grounded in direct action and com- 


| mitted to strengthening the networks 


of community support for all Ameri- 
cans.” Itis the only organization ofits 
kind in the country. 

The Baltimore office, located at 
3333 Greenmount, is open for walk- 
in visitors from 10a.m.-2 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday. Communitymem- 
bers, often homeless and unemployed, 
can come in and meet with one of the 
student volunteers. Clients come for a 
variety ofreasonsand with varied regu- 
larity. “They keep on coming until they 
can no longer benefit from our ser- 
vices,” Stromme said. While some cli- 


| ents only come once, for services like 
| emergency food or shelter referrals, 
| others continue to come several times 
. over a period of months. 


Astudentvolunteeris paired up with 
a client will work with them on what- 


| ever they need, for as longas they need. 
Volunteers and clients work together 


to create resumes and e-mail accounts, 
findemploymentopportunities, secure 
child-care, obtain food, look for hous- 
ing and acquire the resources theyneed 
to become self-sufficient. 

NSPin Baltimoreoften works closely 


| with other non-profit organizations as 


well, such as the Mattie B. Uzzle out- 
reach center, transition shelters like I 
Can Inc., the Helping Up Mission or 


the women’s shelter Haven House. All 
services NSP provides are entirely free 
for clients. Information about services 
received from NSP oftenspread byword 
ofmouth from individual to individual. 
Most people that come in need to pro- 
vide not only for themselves but for 
their entire family as well. 

The Baltimore office has 17 stu- 
dent volunteers from local colleges. 
Student directors Anna Russell and 
Liz Krimmel, both students at 
Hopkins, both became involved after 
seeing fliers on campus for the pro- 
gram. “I’ve made a small difference, 
because these people are coming inas 
a last resort, and they are trusting us 
to help them,” said Rusell, 

Her experiences have also made her 
realize how thankful she is for what she 
has. She feels more involved with the 
Baltimore community and thinks that 
being a part of NSP gives students a 
perspective on how little some people 
have, something she feels a lot of 
Hopkins students don’t realize. 

Working with NSP has also been 
rewarding for Russell. She recallswork- 
ing with one client who was a “woman 
with AIDS, no money and four kids.” 
When she came in, Russell and NSP 
were ableto enrollherinaprogram that 
provides meals to AIDS patients. “She 
was so thankful,” said Russell. 

Krimmel has had equally positive 
experiences at NSP. “Working one on 
one with clients and becoming a part of 
their lives is an amazing opportunity,” 
she said. “The best part about working 
at NSP is the ability to help someone 
become self-sufficient and better pro- 
vide for themselves and their families.” 

Krimmel also feels that NSP is a 
unique way for students to feel in- 
volved with the Baltimore commu- 
nity and to be out in that community 
helping people and making a differ- 
ence in their lives. “Each client comes 
in with a different story — the com- 
mon link is that they have all faced 
extreme hardship and are doing ev- 
erything they can to get by, and they 
are depending on us to provide the 
necessary assistance,” she said. 

NSP is always looking for more 
volunteers to be able to expand their 
services to the community. For more 


information, call the office at 
(443)524-2686. Orientation and 


training are required before starting, 
and volunteers are asked to put in at 
least two hours a week once theystart. 
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WEN SHI 


- Without a doubt, my years at 
Hopkins have been the most enjoyable 
and fulfilling of my life. I have trans- 
formed from a recent immigrant who 

ke awkward English, to a confident 
young adult and Rhodes Scholar. My 
achievements would not be possible 
without the quality education, valuable 
adviceand close friendshipsat Hopkins. 
Itis only appropriate that I give back to 
the University, and serving as a Young 
Trustee provides the ideal opportunity. 

My undergraduate experience af- 
fords me much to contribute to 
Hopkins. Having worked with 50+ 
Baltimore non-profits, I understand 
the needs of the neighborhood and 
plan to promote mutually beneficial 
JHU-community partnerships. I will 
also continue the work of the Diver- 
sity Leadership Council to improve 
recruitment and retention of minor- 
ity students, faculty and staff, making 
Hopkins a welcoming environment 
for people of different cultures and 


backgrounds. My graduate studies 
in England will facilitate my work 
with the JHU European Office, ex- 
panding study-abroad opportunities 
for Hopkins and European students. 
Finally, I will serve as the channel 
between trustees and students, pro- 
viding clarification on issues such as 
tuition increases, campus construc- 
tion and the endowment. I look for- 
ward to the opportunity to serve our 
great University and my fellow stu- 
dents. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: Alpha Phi Omega Ser- 
vice Fraternity (2001-present): Ser- 
vice Vice President (2002-2003); JHU 
Undergraduate Ethics Board (2003- 
present); JHU Diversity Leadership 
Council (2003-present); Golden Key 
(inducted in 2002): Service Vice Presi- 
dent (2003-present); Omicron Delta 
Kappa (inducted in 2003): Secretary 
(2003-present); Alpha Epsilon Delta 
(inducted in 2002): Service Chair 
(2003), Committee Officer (2003- 
present); Howard Hughes Research 
Fellow (Summer 2002); Woodrow 
Wilson Research Fellow (2002- 
present); Orientation Freshmen Day 
of Service (aka Involved) Coordina- 
tor (Summer 2003); Students Edu- 
cating and Empowering for Diversity 
(2002-present); Hopkins Emergency 
Response Unit (2003 - present); Johns 
Hopkins Relay for Life organizing 
committee (2004); Phi Beta Kappa 
(inducted in 2003); Math Club (2002- 
present: Secretary (2002-present), 
Johns Hopkins Math Tournament 
Director (2004); Teaching Assistant, 
Organic Chemistry Lab (2003). 
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GREGORY LEE 
STONEROCK JR. 


“Knowledge for the world.” The 
mantra here at Homewood hints at the 
great responsibility that all Hopkins 
institutions have to Baltimore and to 
our society. We must continue to make 
valuable contributions to our world as 
an organization, and we are fortunate 
enough to have an opportunity in the 
position of Young Trustee for young, 
fresh minds to help direct these en- 
deavors. If chosen, I would be commit- 
ted to faithfully representing the inter- 
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SADENA THEVARAJAH 


Hopkins receives more federal re- 
searchand development supportthan 
any other academic institution in the 
country. I feel as though we spend 
our undergraduate careers wonder- 
ing where that money goesand howit 
gets allocated. As a Young Trustee I 
would be able to provide a fresh voice 
to the financial of the Univer- 


sity, helping make those decisions. 


ests of every Hopkins constituent and 
upholding our responsibilities as a 
community. 

I am both qualified and highly 
motivated to assume the role of 
Young Trustee. Having been heavily 
involved at most of the Hopkins in- 
stitutions since freshman year, Ihon- 
estly want to have a positive influ- 
ence on the future of Hopkins. Others 


have described me as intelligent, ° 


trustworthy, thoughtful, and open- 
minded, and I do not succumb to 
political pressures. I intend to pro- 
vide an unbiased, apolitical perspec- 
tive. My only partiality would be a 
strong urge to support proposals that 
would improve the state of student 
life, activities and the arts in the 
Hopkins community. Most impor- 
tantly, I would approach the position 
with the responsibility and integrity 
that would be expected ofany Trustee. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: Vice President, PsiChi 
Psychology Honor Society; Member 
JHU Mental Notes a cappella (Musi- 
cal Director, 2002, 2003); Member 
NSCS and Golden Key; Research at 
JHMI Behavioral Medicine; JHU 
Barnstormers; Teaching Assistant 
JHU Comp. Sci. 


The best candidate for such a posi- 


tion should be intimately aware of 


the students’ concerns, but should 
also have the experience to effectively 
voice those concerns. Throughoutmy 
years at Hopkins, I have served in a 
variety ofrolesasa Publicity Coordina- 
tor, a Diversity Chair, a Vice-President 
anda Financial Chair for various orga- 
nizations. I feel as though I was trusted 
in these positions due to my organiza- 
tional abilities, knowledge, consider- 
ation and rationale. Most importantly, 
I was elected because my peers felt that 
Iwas an effective voice for them during 
our time together here at Hopkins. As 
anominee for Young Trustee, I ask that 
you vote for me to continue being your 
voice, 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium (Publicity Coordinator); 
MSE Symposium, Inter Asian Coun- 
cil (Diversity Chair); South Asian 
Society of Hopkins (Vice President- 
Social); Class of 2004 (Social Com- 
mittee); Indian Cultural Dance Club 
(Financial Chair). 
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DAVID STOUT 


I have had the great pleasure to 
serve the Baltimore community in 
several ways over the past few years, 
including taking partin over 200 child 
abuse investigations, working at a 
residential drug treatment center, and 
serving with JHU Habitat for Human- 
ity as Education & Publicity co-chair, 
Vice President, and now President. 
My experiences have given me an in- 
timate knowledge of the problems 
facing Baltimore — many of which 
I’m sure you have witnessed in some 
way or another. 





TANYA WEEKES. 


Over the last four years I have im- 
mersed myself in student life because 
I believe that through student orga- 
nizations, we can play a role in im- 
proving the JHU community. Asa 
graduating senior, my greatest con- 
cerns are the strength of the univer- 
sity community and student life. 

Asa Young Trustee I would work 
to be the voice of the undergraduates 
and ensure that development occurs 


nline on Feb. 29 and March 1 for this year's Young Trustee 


If elected Young Trustee, I would 
work to improve the relationship be- 
tween JHU and the surrounding com- 
munity. If provided with more fund- 
ing, I believe that student groups, 
including but notlimited to traditional | 
service organizations, are the best 
choice to lead the way in this effort. 
Rather than simply throwing money at 
an issue, there also needs to be an in- 
crease of efforts in which students (and 
faculty) can learn and grow while serv- 
ing the community. A wonderful ex- 
ample of this model is the recent Habi- 
tat service-learning trip to Costa Rica. 

One may see this goal of service to 
the community of Baltimore as 
“nice,” but not really what running 
the University is about. Ibelieve, how- 
ever, thatafocusonservice through 
both academic opportunities and stu- 
dent group activities — is merely a 
renewal of Mr. Hopkins’ original de- 
sire to give back to the community 
which gave to him. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: JHU Habitat for Hu- 
manity (Education & Publicity co- 
chair ‘01-‘02, Vice President, 02-‘03, 
President ‘03-‘04); JHU Psi Chi (Psy- 
chological and Brain Sciences (Re- 
search Assistant ‘01-‘02). 


in the way that benefits this popula- 
tion. Students are excited about the 
future expansion of this university 
and that which it can do to bolster 
studentlife. I would strive to provide 
more socialareas for students to come 
together and relax. Another major 
concern for undergraduates is their 
relationship with professors. Byplac- 
ing greater emphasis on teaching 
standards, the undergraduate educa- 
tional experience can be improved. 
If elected, I promise to immerse my- — 
selfin this position and work with the 
Trustees to represent the people 
whom their decisions impact the 
most, the undergraduate community. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES: M.S.E. Symposium- 
Programming and Publicity Chair 
( 02-present); Vice President Com- 
munity Relations-NSCS_(‘03- 
presently Chair, Caribbean Cultural - 

eek (‘03-present); Johns Hopkins 
Barnstormers (2001-2002); Barcla 
torial Volunteer (2001-2002); Vol- 

> tson C ; i 
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Boar d helps volunteer or oups HOT AT HOPKINS 
to gain sense of community You're hot and you knowit. So are all your friends that we've been checking out in the AC. So 











why don’t you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 
BY MELISSA FELDSHER 
THE JOHNS HopKins NEWS-LETTER 





dancing the night away.” Fish, Two Fish, Red Fish, Blue Fish 

Once you two get further ac- and, not coincidentally, this ten- 
quainted, some of Carla’s morelow nis playing IR major is quite the 
key interests might be explored. You catch. 
could spend an evening jamming to If you ’ve guessed so far that 
Sublime or Tim McGraw for ex- Justin is a little on the wild side, 
ample, or stuff yourselves silly with you're right on target. What does 
waffles, chinese food or brownie he think of when he hears the 
sundaes while viewing some eye word sexy? “Nala, Simba’ s girl- 
candyin Carla’s favoritemovie, The friend from The Lion King,” he 
Hurricane with Denzel Washing- _ says. “She hadall the right stuff.” 
ton. Growwwwl. 

Carla is into sports and “being a This week’s hottie has also 
nerd at the library.” So if you're done some conventionally wild 
looking for her around campus, _ things in his day. 
she’ll be playing club soccer or club For his high school senior 
lacrosse or getting her study on. prank, he and some friends tried 

That doesn’t guarantee, how- to cement goal posts to the 


Approximately 25 people sit in a 
circle on a Friday night at Camp Wo- 
Me-Tu, playing the “name game,” 
while a woman is describing the “or- 
gasmic principle.” No, you’re not 
back at summer camp. This is the 
Center for Social Concern’s Student 
Advisory Board retreat. 

Battling the snow, members of the 
Student Advisory Board, a newly 
formed group, held their first retreat 
on February 6 and 7. The board was 
started this year to manage 40 stu- 
dent volunteer groupson the Hopkins 
campus. Recognizing logistical prob- 
lems that were common to groups 
































such as budgeting and room schedul- COURTESY OF MATT DAGOSTINO ever, that she won’t be daydream- _ principal’s parking spotand were 
ing, the board was formed to create The Center for Social Concern oversees many volunteer groups. A new ing about Mr. Right and planninga subsequently chased by a police 
workshopstoremedysuchproblems. advisory board helps to organize them and bring them together. Name: Carla Patricia Chee successful relationship filled with officer until4 a.m. Ironically, the 
The board is divided into five “learn- Astronomical Sign: Gemini “trust, chocholate and fun times same cop shook their hands at 
ing communities”: arts, health, social even on a personal scale,” said Yoojin During the retreat the group also Year: Freshman together.” graduation the next day. 
justice, mentoring and tutoring. Kim, head oftheartslearningcommu- made valentines for the residents of | Major: Biology In a somewhat embarassing 
Thegroup’sgoalsincludepromot- nity, which includes the Chinese Lion _meals-on-wheels and were addressed moment, Justin walked through 
ingasenseofcommunityamongcam- Dance Troupe, Patchwork, Hopkins _ by Erricka Bridgeford from the com- If you happen to be a “hot the glass door at MSE earlier this 
pus volunteer groups and encourag- Baltimore String ProgramandKidsand munity mediation center in surfer with blonde har and blue year. Be ready for a life filled with 
ing awareness of these groupsonthe Cameras. Greenmount. Bridgeford discussed eyes” or “a hot cowboy in a cow- danger, ladies. 
Hopkins campus. Their most recent Those that attended the retreat got howto definea team, what makes con- boy hat and no shirt,” then you Justin is single at the moment 
activity, theretreat,isjustoneofmany to know much about each other and __flictgoodandbadandhowmanythings my friend have a shot with this but is keeping his eye out for the 
steps this organization is taking tothe groups they represented, though _ in life are orgasmic. week’s bio, pre-med princess. right girl. Stellar elbows and a 
meet those goals. attendance waslow. Outofforty groups “For example, in volunteering, In fact, you are Carla’s defini- pony tail are some of the quali- 
The retreat, held at Camp Wo- total, only eight groups attended. _ people initially get very excited, and as tion of sexy. ties he’dlike to see ina girlfriend, 
Me-Tu, about an hour northofcam- “There wasn’tas much representation _ thesemester progresses, the excitement In addition to cowboy fetishes and she’s also gotta be up for “lots 
pus, wasmeantasawayforthegroup as we had hoped for, but next year we dies down,” Yoojin Kim said. and a love for blonde hair and of kinkiness.” 
leaders ofcommunitiestogetoffcam- hopeitwillbeabiggerandbetterevent,” Bridgefordalso described howto main- blue eyes, (“everything I’m not,” A love for cantaloupe and 
pus and learn about both each other saidMegan'Carr,headofthementoring _ tain that level of excitement by setting says Carla) this “fun, caring and steak, Justin’s favorite dinner and 
and themselves. Friday was devotedto learning community. She also noted _ realisticgoalsandgettingonething done crazy” Arizona native requires dessert food, in that order, can’t 
bonding through fun activities, includ- _ that she was content with turnout, see- _ through a step-by-step process. potential sweethearts to be avail- hurt either. 
ing the “Newlyweds” game and the _ingas this was the first time the Student Back from its retreat, the Board able (always a good idea), ath- Justin’s worst date ever 
name game. Bonding is not a trivial Advisory Board had done a retreat. has not stopped in its quest to foster a letic (no shirts allowed, remem- occured when a girl, whom he 
issue for the Student Advisory Board. Saturday, the community leaders sense of community among volun- ber) and loving (who wouldn’t ce bey didn’t like, asked him out. “I 
But inefficiencies occur because of roused themselves from their early teergroups. Future eventsinclude two love Carla?). stood her up. So I guess it really 
the size of the Center for Social Con- morningsleeptoattendaworkshopon days of Center for Social Concern IfCarladecidesshe’sintoyou, Name: Justin “General Tso” Lee wasn'ta date,” he said. We’re sure 
cern, located in Levering Hall, andthe leadership style. Bill Smedick from the awareness in front of Levering, com- guys, she’llrelyontheancientart Astronomical Sign: Cancer the experience is right up there 
number of groups withinit. The board Office of Student Involvement ran the _ plete with banners and group perfor- of batting the eyes to flirt with Year: Sophomore on the girl’s list of favorite dates 
combats this by suggesting thatgroups workshop. Students were given adjec- mances, and a banquet in April to you and get your attention. She Major: International Studies too. 
with similar goals and low attendance _tivestorankaccordingtohowwellthey honor and recognize students. might also fall down the steps at So, if you got sexy elbows and 
can pool their resources to offer more _describedthem personally. Oncescored And of course, the five group lead- WaWa, mulitple times, but we’re Meet Justin Lee. His eyes areal- youknowit,anda thing for Coca- 
to the community at large. Recently, on personality, each personality and ers of the Student Advisory Board not sure if that’s on purpose. ways milky brown, his hair is usu- Cola jumpsuits, you may be the | 
Patchwork, a group that makes arts leadership type was reviewed. Indoing continue to meet to create a synergy Regardless, onceshe’sgotyou allybrownand sometimes he wears _ perfect girl for Justin. And if you 








fit these qualifications, We 
fo oakee 





and crafts for kids, combined si te so, the leaders and the futureleadersof and brainstorm possible group 


under her spell, cowboy, we’re » 
__ theBoardgainedknowledgeabouttheir _ projects. “The bottom line is to foster_| sure she’ll hope that you'll b 


a Coca-Cola jumpsuit. To put it 
1 





yle and what they could’ a sense of community on campus,” 





This] Nev Jersey native’s favorite 





Institute. bring to ‘he group at large. said Megan Carr. “Sometimes we think “a day at the beach” (again, no looks so ree yy a doesn’ t 
“There’s a lack of sense of commu- “I myself felt enlightened about my _ this is lacking, but we havea sense that shirts allowed), “dinner and bookisDr.Suess’smasterwork One he? 
nity. It’s hard to get people together own personality,” said Kim. it will be promising.” 
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Sweet Retreat Cafe 


3215 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
Tel. (410) 235-3311 


We Will Soon Be Serving 
Breakfast and Lunch 


Featuring Such Food Items As... 








Or Get Ahead 
On Credits 


e Johns HOgntys. University 
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Freshly Squeezed Juices 
Gourmet Style Sandwiches 
Breakfast Platters 
Bagels 
Salads 


feud to. catch up or get ahead 
spring and fall course loads? 
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A Variety of Soups 
Gelato (Italian Ice Cream) 
Pastry and Cakes 
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ARIS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Hank III wants to 


BY SOPHIE THALL 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


If you were at the Hank Will- 
iams III show at Fletcher’s on 
Thursday, Feb. 19, you are prob- 
ably not around today to tell ofit. If 
you've never seen a hellbilly in a 
moshpit, a “Three” show is the way 
to find out how many rock-drunk 
oil-tankers youcan throwarounda 
room. It’s also a place to discover 
that southern courtesy can save 
you, if you're lucky enough to have 
a group of men with long, gray 
braids block those oil-tankers. 


2 4 y 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SUBPOP.COM 
Makes you wonderwhat will Four will be like. 





Or if you get your face smashed 
into often enough, you can leave 
like I did. Punk shows are nothing 
when compared to this crowd. 
Hank was exciting for aboutan hour 
— until the music turned hardcore 
and there was the occasional bloody 
T-shirt. Scott Biram, the solo 
hellbilly who opened Thursday’s 
show, was almost as energetic, and 
just as fun. 

The crowd was only somewhat 
familiar with Scott Biram, butit took 
him half a song to get everybody 
dancing to his jumping guitar and 
strange hillbilly yodels. He came to 
the stage with ironic 
tales of the drink, the 
deviland the good Lord, 
not to mention some 
prison songs 

After a long perfor- 
mance by Biram, Hank 
Williams III came 
onstage. “Three” is heir 
to the throne of legend- 
ary country star, Hank 
Williams. The original 
Hank was a hard-drink- 
ing, skinny rail ofa man 
who died in 1953 at the 
young age of 29 after a 
quick ascent to fame 
with classic country 
songs of heartbreak and 
woe. His son, Hank Jr. 
grew up as country mu- 
sic royalty, making it big 
in the 70s and 80s witha 
harder rocking version 
of his father’s country 


music, a genre that appealed to the 
rowdy redneck crowd. Three, who 
bears an uncanny resemblance to 
his famous granddad is one more 
generation and one more music- 
style removed from the classic mu- 
sic that Hank the First popularized. 
He’sjustas much ofan outlawas his 
forebears but Three specializes in a 
thrashing, metallic Southern rock, 
rowdier than his dad’s music ever 
was. 

The first set of his show is a 
throwback to older country styles 
and includes his grandpappy’s tunes 
along with many of his own and 
some tributes to other old country 
heroes. As was expected, everyone 
went wild when Hank screamed, 
“Feel like some Folsom!” and 
slammed into Johnny Cash’s “Co- 
caine Blues.” 

Although the first set consisted 
of classics — and they were played 
to perfection — Hank III and his 
band AssJack, puncheda unique en- 
ergy into every number. Songs were 
fast-paced, deafening and the band 
was physically insane on stage. 
Hank’s songs in the first set included 
“Straight to Hell,” “Little Bitta 
Smoke and a Whole Lotta Wine,” 
“Drinkin Over Mama,” and, my per- 
sonal favorite, “Dick in Dixie.” The 
lyrics of this last song include, “I’m 
gonna put the Dick in Dixie” (“dick” 
in this case is not a shortened version 
of the name Richard). Guess what 
Hank wants to put back in country? 

A whole book should be written 
about the Assjack bassist, Joe Buck, 


who was the most exciting and | Oneida — Secret Wars LOR if aD) 1 y 


frightening presence on stage. This 
anorexic-looking man holding an 
upright scared the hell out of me 
and I just couldn’t keep my eyes off 
him. He was Satan’s smiling skel- 


put it back in Dixie New Vibrations 


_Jagjaguar 
_ January 20,2004 


eton dipped in a vat of acid, topped | 


with a long mohawk. Throughout 
the show he never stopped leering 


and gnashing his pointy little teeth | 


at the crowd. 

To the horror of Curb Records, 
Hank III has a new baby: heavy 
metal. For over a year, Hank has 
been playing a heavy metal second 
set, and this is just as popular. He 
warned the old guard that they may 
not like what’s coming up, and then 


switched into ascreaming, note-rip- | 


ping “This is AssJack” to introduce 
his fans to his love-child,whiskeyed- 
up and tattooed. 

“F*** CURB RECORDS EVERY 
GODDAMN DAY! Our next day in 
court is February 27th and we'll see 
what happens, Curb!” also intro- 
duces the set because Curb has re- 
fused to publish what they consider 
is opposite to their idea of Hank III’s 
sound. Hank’s response is to tell fans 
to tape his shows and to distribute his 
unpublished music over the Internet. 
That’s surprising for someone who 
could make a lot of money following 
orders from Curb Records. 

Hank III’s second set beat me up 
pretty good, but I really enjoyed the 


beginning. The rest ofthe Fletcher’s | 


crowd never lost interest, whether 
Hank III played hellbilly or 
hardcore or blues. 





Old school legend Slick Rick rocks with locals 


BY JOHN LICHTEFELD 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The temperature was falling and 

the line was filling up this past Satur- 
day night as I arrived at the back en- 
trance to this month’s Elements show 
at the Ottobar. [had heard very little 
about the shows aside from the con- 
cept; a variety of break-dancers, DJs, 
and MCs perform and representlocal 
talent and labels. Of course I wasn’t 
there beaming with recently achieved 
Baltimore pride; no I was there to see 
the main attraction of the night, the 
ruler, the story teller, Slick Rick. 

Rick is a legend among old school 
fans and the most famous current rap- 
pers for everything from his immense 
talent to his crazy attitude — oh, and 
you can’t forget his celebrated run-ins 
with the law. I was there for all of those 
reasons, and to finally see in person the 
man whose works fill a full page of my 
CD binder. 

Iarrived at the back door around 9 
p-m. and got into the small line leading 
up to the building. Unfortunately, I 
didn’t make the pat-down because of 
my digital camera. I tried to get the 
Ottobar to send somebody out to es- 
cort me in as a member of the 
priviledgedand respected collegepress. 
Unfortunately, no one came out. It was 
a bad start. 

After twenty minutes in the freezing 
cold, I finally was able to call my editor 
and ditch my camera. When gotin the 
bar and regained feeling through the 
rest of my body, the first act was going 
onstage. They werealocal group by the 
name of Major Noise, and because of 
the crowd, the distorted sound system, 
and my constant trips to the bathroom 
to run warm water over my hands, I 
ironically could not really get a good 
idea of their sound. 

The next group to go on was Great 
Mindz, another local group made up of 
two youngbloods (hey, they were in all 
red,and theylooked no older than me). 
They were alright and rhymed prima- 
rily over other people’s beats, plus I 


* have to give them props for handing 


out promo CDs and having a highly 
effective and diverse street team work- 
ing for them. Their style was nothing 
original, and neither was their content, 
but they had some talent, and it’s a bit 
too early to write them off as another 
soon-to-be-bargain-bin local act. _ 
The biggest surprises of the night 
were the DJs Rockwell and P-funk. 
While not sporting the most original 
names they boasted talent and a good 
sense ofoldschool hip-hop and rocked 
sets between the acts. If you haven’t 
ever heard a good hip-hop DJ, I highly 


recommend finding one; it’sararefeel- 


ing that comes over you when a tal- 


ented DJcanspinand have fun with the 


usi , during the Rockwell/P- 
age sh eset, breakers from the 
crowd, alongwith the Arcane Elements 
group, put.on an impressive show. 

Finally, after what seemedalife-time 
of waiting, midnight approached, and 
along with it the promise of Ricky D 
(Rick's original MC title.) Boasting 
insane style, Rick arrived right on time 


- with a small Def Jam entourage and 
‘A ue bs 


more chains than the top five videos on 
106 and Park. Sporting a sharp grey 
suit and matching hat, Slick strutted 
out on stage with the royalty his name 
carries and quickly dove into “Da Art 
of Storytelling” and “Street Talkin” 
(both tracks recorded with members of 
Outkast.) After he finished he basked 
in the cheers from the crowd then re- 
movedhishatand themink coathehad 
topped the whole outfit with. 

I focus on the style and attitude 
Rick carries because that is how this 


show went down — with style. He . 


continued on into his songs “Mona 
Lisa,” “Children’s Story” and “La Di 
Da Di,” only stopping for a moment 
to bring out even more chains (these 
ones gold instead of the platinum and 
diamonds he already had on.) These, 
he explained, were his famous chains 
from back in the day. AllI can say to 
describe the amount he had on is that 
I’m surprised his neck isn’t bent. Af- 
ter this display he went through a few 
more songs letting the crowd sing the 
chorus, and then finished off his set 
with “Young World,” one of the first 
positive hip-hop tracks off his first al- 
bum. - 

Slick’s set was oddly short (about 35 


minutes tops) and the wait outside was _ 


a pain in the ass. Despite all of this 
though, I still felt the show was worth it; 
which alone should explain just how 
cool Slick Rick was and still is. 
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Experts estimate Rick has iced out by 500% since this photo was taken. 





BY KIM PHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


To begin with, Welcome to 
Mooseport is not a movie aimed at 
college students. Your mom will 
love this movie. That isn’t to say 
that as a college students we can’t 
appreciate the trials and tribulations 
of the lives of those a few years older, 
but in this movie, we’re not meant 
to appreciate them. There are no 
life lessons, no morals to the story, 
and no great works of art in 
Mooseport. It doesn’t appeal to us 





in precisely the same way that Super 
Troopers doesn’t appeal to our par- 
ents. 

That said, Welcome to Mooseport 
is a good movie. Both sweet and 
sarcastic, its storyline, while com- 
pletely outrageous, is fun and sur- 
prising. 

Gene Hackman stars as the fic- 
tional ex-President Monroe Cole 
who has moved after he left office 
from Baltimore to Mooseport, 
Maine after losing his home in a 
divorce settlement. When he de- 
cides to run for mayor and asks out 
the local hardware store owner 
Handy Harrison’s long-time girl- 
friend in the same ea red 
(played by a surprisingly tolerable 
Sey eee decides to beat the 
ex-prez at his own game and throws 
his hat into the ring for the mayoral 
race, What ensues is ridiculous 
battle of wills between two stub- 

4% 


born blowhards who we laugh at 
and not with. Hackman and 
Romano give fabulous perfor- 
mances in the very well-written 
main storyline of the film. 

Where the film is lacking is the 
supporting story of the love lives of 
the two men. If Welcome to 
Mooseport had been left as the story 
of a mayoral race, it would have 
been amazing. Their daunting quest 
for the love of a woman who thinks 
they are really both rather stupid 
anyway, however, is simply not cap- 
tivating. Maura Tierney plays the 
men’s overly angry and not particu- 
larly convincing love interest, Sally, 
who shows up at inopportune mo- 
ments, makes snide yet overly sen- 
timental comments, and detracts 
from the main struggle between the 
two men. 

She hasa kindred spirit in Cole’s 
sappy aid, Grace, a mopey woman 
who has devoted her life to the Presi- 
dent. Unlike Sally, Grace, played 
by Marcia Gay Harden, has her mo- 
ments. She and Bullard (Fred Sav- 
age), the President’s other top aid, 
play off of one another for satirical 
moments of self-importance. By 
combining their powers, they make 
the President’s home a hysterical 
study in self-aggrandizement, from 
the dull-witted secret service lack- 
eys who offer to off local politicians 
to the overly serious campaign man- 
ager who tries to orchestrate a smear 
campaign in the tiny town’s may- 


Mooseport is mostly for the mature 


oral race. 

Cole and Harrison are sur- 
rounded by a troupe of wildly out- 
rageous characters that each fit into 
their own, archetypal sitcom role. 
They’re typical in the way that a 
Hollywood screenwriter would 
imagine a typical small-town Maine 
constituency. There are the devoted, 
sarcastic hardware store employees, 
the elderly board of selectmen who 
are so hard of hearing their yelling 
serves as a running gag, the overly 
made-up town beauty who has all 
of three lines, and the orphaned 
moose adopted by Handy and left 
to graze on the town’s main street. 
The supporting cast is funny and 
serves their purpose well. 

To Mooseport’s credit, it excels 
at breaking well-known actors out 
oftheir molds. Hackman is not the 
serious actor full of angst and de- 
spair as we have often seen him. He 
is the arrogant straightman to 
Romano’s bumbling but good- 
hearted hometown hero. Even 
Romano, who has made his mark as 
the dopey, irritating star of the ever- 
so-originally-titled sitcom “Every- 
body Loves Raymond,” is not what 
fans of the actor expect. Though 
his doofy voice and clumsy de- 
meanor are inescapable and will 
encapsulate any character he plays, 
he is exponentially less irritating as 
this good-natured, wimpy, naive 
local boy than his sitcom character 
is. 





| Somewhere in rock’s hazy past, be- 
fore I was born, there was this golden 
age where every kid on the block had 
strat anda vinyl collection full of MCS, 
the Stooges and the Buzzcocks, and the 
crappy, noisyrock rang from therafters 
| ofsuburbia. This was the age of garage, 
and it seems that more people are try- 
ing to recall it nowadays than actually 
played it back then to begin with. 

New York-based experimental-fuzz 
rockers Oneida know what it’s like, 
bein’ in the 00’s, rememberin’ the late 
| 70-somethings, but their approach is 
less minimalist cool and more loser- 
stoner-weird. On Secret Wars, their 
sixth album, the trio mounts a noisy 
| assault on most conventions of rock, 
| even the messy ones of White Stripe- 
era garage rock, to produce something 
that is alarming, but pretty original. 

The opener, “Treasue Plane,” gets 
things going witha Moog-heavy, punk- 
| chug-a-chugging riff that provides a 
startlingly appropriate backdrop for 
| the droning vocals of lead singer Papa 
| Crazy. On “Caesar’s Column,” drum- 
| mer Kid Millions plays beats that have 
the disjointed regularity and complex 
sensibilities of Soul Coughing’s Yuval 
Gabay, only where Gabay’s inspiration 
came from funkand hip-hop, Millions 


Franz Ferdinand — 
Franz Ferdinand 
Domino 

March 9, 2004 


Alex Kapranos wistfully recites a 
poem accompanied by the faint, occa- 
sional strumming ofan electric guitar. 
And this is how the most vibrant, most 
energetic, most manic pop debut re- 
| leasedsince the Coral picked upaxylo- 
phone, opens. 

Franz Ferdinandhopestotransform 
the British music scene, to launch an 
Anglican fightagainst the White Stripes 
andthe Strokes. Sohowdo they choose 
to do it? Well, instead of fighting fire 
with fire like, say, the Libertines, Franz 
Ferdinand have decided to bring back 
intelligentrock that makes you want to 
dance. Sound kind of out there? Well,- 
desperate times call for desperate mea- 
sures. 

You wouldn’t call it desperate 
though, not this album anyway. It’s too 
well put together. The songs are too 
catchy and the lyrics too concise. Each 
of the 11 tracks on the disc pulls you in 
almost hypnotically. Well, most tal- 
ented bands can pull that off, so what 


Dervish — Spirit 
Compass 
February 24,2004 


When fiddler Michael Coleman 
made the trip from Sligo, Ireland to 
Chicago in the 1920’s and started mak- 
ing recordings of traditional dance 
music, he was probably unaware of the 
influence that would eventually be at- 
tributed him — “the most influential 
fiddler ofhis time,” etc. But his record- 
ings, sent back to Ireland around the 
time that the phonograph was spread- 
ing like wildfire in Ireland, influenced 
an entire generation of fiddlers* and 
made the smooth-bowed Sligo playing 
style the dominant affect for the play- 
ers of the 20’s and 30’s and all the way’ 
through the traditional music revival 
of the 50’s, 60s and 70’s. 

Sligo-based traditional band Der- 
vish, inspired by a more mature ver- 
sion of Coleman’s old styles, has be- 
come one of the most exciting Irish 
bands in the world. Their two-fisted 
accompaniment, provided by Michael 
Holmes on bouzouki and Brian 
McDonough on mandola, paired with 
some seething box work by accordion 
player Shane Mitchell and the fiddle- 
playing of All-Ireland champion Tom 
Morrow, makes it clear that they are 
‘group who wear their talent on their 
sleeves. Adding to their distinctiveness 
is the facts that they play all of their 
tunes audaciously fast and that they 
tune their instruments up a half-step 
from the normal traditional scales, giv- 
ing them a brighter, sharper sound. 

Spirit, their latest full-length offer- 





ing, followsin the footsteps of previous — 


albums, especially 2001’s Midsummer 
Night, butalso finds the group slipping 
Into a sort of musical lethargy that 
doesn’t bode well. Where in the past 
they have put together commanding 
sets of tunes that compliment one an- 








takes his notes from punk records. 

Other tracks on the record have the 
gritty guitar sounds of early Yo La 
Tengo, and tunes like “Wild Horses” 
find Oneida deep into the realm of 
mathy avant-garderock. On“$50Tea,” 
the sustained, freaky guitar riffs repeat 
over and over again witha headbanging 
regularity that saps any concept ofhow 
long the song has been going. Atleast if 
you're pretty baked it probably does. 
With the right stereo system and a 
healthy amount of bass, this stuff can 
get pretty intense. 

Despite their confrontational sense 
ofinnovation, Oneidais sadly withouta 
strong voice. Their songs fall on the 
moreaccessibleside of progressive rock, 
and therefore have been dubbed “indie” 
or “garage” by most critics, but without 
acharismaticlead singer or memorable 
songs, Secret Wars gets very tiresome 
very fast. 

—Robbie Whelan 











has the British press hailing Franz 
Ferdinand as the second coming of 
Britpop? 

It’s the bands underlying themes of 
lust, decadenceandhedonism thatserve 
to make the dance pop beats not only 
cool, but cooler than thou. On tracks 
like “Auf Achse,” “Michael,” and “40 


_ Ft.” the band will have you contemplat- 


ing violent romantic longing, homo- 
eroticescapismand suicide, butdamned 
if you're not tapping your feet while 
you're doing it. 

Ifyou’relookingforarosier Interpol, 
oramoreaccessible version of The Rap- 
ture, turn to the UK and let them do 
what they do best. 

—Maany Peyvan 











other in their key center changes and 
overall tonalities, the new disc pairs 
tunes that just don’t mesh. Their open- 
ing set of reels, “John Blessings” lacks 
authority and comes across dry, and 
“Siesta Set” damn near put me to sleep. 
Singer Cathy Jordan’s impish voice 
returns with it’s usual beautiful charm, 
but the band makes some bad stylistic 
decisions. “Fair Haired Boy” andacover 
of Bob Dylan’s “Boots of Spanish 
Leather” are hideously over-produced, 
giving thema decidedly Enya-like qual- 
ity. Things pick up for the reassuringly 
traditional “The Cocks Are Crowing,” 
sung endearingly by Jordanto Dervish’s 
trademark tasteful song accompani- 
ment. But my disappointment reached 
a new height with the last track, 
“Whelans,” a set of jigs with which am 
ashamed to share a last name. ; 
The set is a monstrosity from start 
to finish, with twittering, digitally- 
sweetened tinwhistle sounds, sitar- 
evoking special effects, reverb, a synth 
strings track, and last and most offen- 
sive, an electric guitar. Up until 
Whelans,” I was hoping that it, the 
final, six-and-a-half minute-long jig 
set would save what was otherwise a 
mediocre album, Instead, Dervish 
played 4 pop song to an Irish tune and 
ruined any chance ofredemption they 
might have had. Send them to 
Riverdance, and off with their heads. 
—Robbie Whelan 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 
ine Gibson casting an actor who 
wouldn’t. I mean, The Passion is try- 
ing to present an account of the Gos- 
pels that is as accurate and “true” as 
possible, which means that the way 
Christ behaves will be what millions 
of Catholics believe is the “right” way. 
Itisn’tlike we're dealing with an origi- 
nal story in this script. When Marlon 
Brando read his way through Don 
Corleone for the first time, there was 
nothing in the written in the lines that 
quite captures the brilliance of 
Brando’s gravelly Italian drawl, when 
he says, “You come into my house, 
and you do not even call me da 
Godfadda...” For Caviezel, everyline, 
" every reaction to abuse and pain, is 
prescribed, so really, if he didn’t do 
everything right, only then it would 
be worth critical remark. 

The same goes for Mary, Peter and 
most of the other apostles. Where 
Gibson really finds room to exercise his 
powers of emphasis and nuance are 
with the characters that don’t appear 





skinned, eyebrow-less and exception- 
ally creepy Satan (Rosalinda 
Celentano). 

And here, with these lesser charac- 
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Charges of antisemitismin The Passion are overblown. 
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on the promotional poster: Pontius 





is sent to be ju 


movie's dangerous 
territory with the 
pivotal question: is 
The Passion of the 
Christ anti- 
Semitic? Or more 
importantly, doesit 


inspire anti- 
Semiticbehavioror 
hatred? These 


questions are espe- 
cially hard to deal 
with because it’s 
tough to separate 
the story from 
Gibson’s treatment 
of the story. 

The Jews in The 
Passion are por- 
trayed unfavorably 
onlyincomparison 
to the Romans, 
who are deliber- 
ately, yet subtley 
shown as overtly 
compassionateand 
merciful. Further- 
more, Gibson ex- 
cuses the Romans who do viciously 
attackandkill Christas chuckling, meat- 
headed drunks, who always havea skin 
of wine in one hand to go with the whip 
in the other. The Jewish priests are 
played coldand cruel, buttheirlinesare 
lifted straight from the Gospel writ. As 
a whole, the charges of anti-Semitism 
are overblown. 

While the Anti-Defamation League 
posts critical responses to The Passion 
almost daily and expresses its concern 
about the fact that one in four Ameri- 
cans thinking that the Jews were re- 
sponsible for Christ’s death, that isn’t 
really the issue. According to the Gos- 
pels, the Jews are clearly in part respon- 
sible; the problem is how this is inter- 
preted. Are the Jews, as a people, guilty 
of “deicide”? And how does Gibson 
treat this subject? Is his movie going to 
incite people against Jews? 

Gibson does add scenes that are not 
described in the Gospels and which 
could be seen as meant to cast a nega- 
tive light on Jews by their favor towards 
the Romans. For example, when Jesus 
dged at Herod’s court, 





bson 





rts a 


not condemn the Son of Man. The dia- 
logue further emphasizes Pilate’s am- 


bivalence and desire to be merciful, but 






the decision of whether or according to Gibson, 


Pilate might even believe in Christ’s | 
power, as he debates with his wife the | 


nature of “the truth” that Jesus men- 


tioned when he said “Allmenwho hear | 


my voice hear the truth”. 
There are other examples, as well. 


The Roman centurians who are not | 


involved in the beating of Jesus almost 
all show compassion for the Virgin or 
for the Son himself, with pained looks 
and close-up shots on their tortured 
eyes. As Christ is being flogged, Satan 
moves about among the Jewish priests 
who are watching. Pilate’s wife offers 


towelsto Maryand Mary Magdaleneso | 


that they can clean up Jesus’s blood. 
Gibson also adds non-Gospel lines 
to the story, including an exchange be- 


tween Pilateand the Jewish High Priest, | | 
in which Pilate asks ifhe should crucify | | 


their king, to which the Jew responds 


“We have no king but Caesar!” In an- | | 
other instance, Pilate asks the crowd, | 
“Ts this not the prohpet who you wel- | 


comed into the city five days ago? Can 
anyone explain to me this madness?” 


Allofthis added up couldbeseenas | 


a subtle attack on the Jews, meant to 
show them as a heartless, unreason- 
able, brown-nosing mob whokilled the 
Savior for no reason at all but to gain 
favor of the Romans. But even that is a 
stretch. You really have to read into the 
film quite a bit to see those messages at 
all. The main problem is that the sub- 
ject is just a timebomb from the start. 


For most Jews, itis discomforting even | 


to read the Gospels. 

But Gibson’s obligation as a film- 
maker is to putaside the ridiculous and 
arrogant notion that, as he claimed last 


June, “the Holy Ghost was working on | 


[him] through this film,” because there 
is no filmmaker alive who can make a 
perfectly “accurate” version of it. 
Because the Gospels do not give an 
account sufficient enough to paint the 
colors of a movie set, it is impossible to 


remain objective in the film genre. This | 


is what Mel Gibson needed to remain 
sensitive to, and admittedly, he could 
have done a better job, but it’s not as 
bad as it’s been made out to be. 

As for the issue of inspiring ha- 
tred, time will tell whether or not The 
Passion will be powerful enough to 


my 





movie meant to inspire, not offend.” 
Just what it will inspire remains to be 
seen. 
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3333 N. Charles St. 


410-243-8844 


50 cent tacos, 
2 for 1 Coronas on Tuesdays 
D.J.on Thursdays 10 p.m.—2 a.m. 


3233 St. Paul St. 


~ OPEN LATE 


_ J-CardsAccepted 
Thursday 10 a.m. till midnight 
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BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTErR 


I tried really hard to come up witha 
catchy lead for this article, but I just 
couldn’t. You see, there is no clever, 
oblique way to say it. So I'll just be 
direct: Nancy Linden is a phenomenal 
artistand you wouldbe remiss to lether 
current show close without a visit. 

Linden’s latest work, Timeline, now 
| on display at Resurgam gallery, is a 
| complex, yet accessible visual display 
| full of thick, gorgeous lines and rich, 
vivid colors. The expert craftsmanship 
that is on display makes the exhibit a 
joytobehold, butthereisaheavy weight 
| to the showas well, making “Timeline” 
the truly whole and rounded creation 
that it is. 

Inher artist’s statement, Linden ru- 
minatesonthewaytimeworks. Sparked 
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by her mother’s Alzheimer flashbacks 
and a theory of time that posits that 
“timeis notlinear, but particulate, crys- 
talline: that viewed from outside, time 
wouldappear notasanirreversibleriver 
in which the only reality is the present 
moment and one can only move for- 
ward from here, but as a structure in 
whichall timeis simultaneously present, 
likea dense crystal,” Linden gottowork 
and the result is an amazing display of 
drawing, painting and installation. 
The show is split into two main 
rooms, The first room is occupied by 
animpressive installation thatseemsso 
natural to the space that it looks like it 
grew right up out of the gallery’s hard- 
wood floors. Metal cables forma twist- 
ing frame from which wire and found 
pieces of jagged plate glass hang sus- 
pended. Thick rope, faded wood, twine 
and chicken wire complicate the web 
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Arena Player Brianna Hollimon steals the show as 11 year-old Matoka. 


Hard-hitting drama 


BY AMANDA BENEDETTO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Arape. A Jew. A struggling A frican- 
American family. A dramatic master- 
piece. No Niggers, No Jews, No Dogs, 
written by John Henry Redwood, was 
performed by the Arena Players in 
downtown Baltimore this past week- 
end. 

The year is 1949 and the African- 
Americans of North Carolina are dis- 
criminated against just as much as the 
Jews of Munich are. This is why Yaveni 
(David Berkenblit), a Jewish man, and 
Mattie, an African-American woman, 
become close friends and share secrets. 
Although slavery has long since ended 
by this time, the lynching of African- 
Americans was still a typical practice in 
the South, and raping of African- 
Americanwomenwas not uncommon. 
Mattie becomes the victim of a brutal 
rape and must deal with an unplanned 
pregnancy, an angry husband and two 
daughters growing up in such an envi- 
ronment. 

On a small stage with little scenery, 
this story ofan African-American fam- 
ily in trouble and their controversial 
friendship with a Jew comes to life. 
Mattie (Cheryl Pasteur) has a powerful 
impact on the audience with her moth- 
erly instincts combined with her bitter 

e at her unfortunate situation. Her 

_ husband, Raw! (Michael Kane), em- 
bodies the perfect image of a good hus- 
band, good father and jealous man. As 
you watch, the story unfolds as to why 
Aunt Cora (Sandra Meekins) has be- 
come a mourning widow as her ear- 

piercing screeches haunt the stage. 

But the heart and soul of this pro- 


‘ 


‘the eleven-year- old tomboy who talks 
too much and has anattitude problem. 
She steals the stage with the humor she 
bringsto therole, andaninnocentsmile 
that keeps the eyes of the audience on 
her. Through all the troubles her family 
experiences, Matoka retains that look 
of wonder on her face that reminds you 
sheis a young, innocent child just wait- 
ing to be taught the ways of life. 

Her sister, Joyce (Yolanda Jenkins), 
is a typical teenager who just wants to 
beall grown-up and believes the world 
revolves around her. At one point her 
mother even says to her, “You young 
people think life started when your life 
started. No! A whole lot of people were 
here before you were even a dream...” 
This is consistent with the idea that 
people are affected by the past, and 
history can sometimes come back to 
hauntyou, atheme portrayed through- 
out the entire production. é 

Mattie tries to teach her children 
that you must learn from this past and 
embrace it. And she is tough on them; 
very tough. From the slap Mattie gives 
her daughter across the face, to the chills 
you can see run down Mattie’s back, 
there is not an unbelievable moment in 
this production. It makes the audience 
giggle, and shed a tear, cry, and roar 
with laughter. Youare able to emotion- 
ally connect with the characters as well 
as learn about the situation of an entire 
population at once. 
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COURTESY OF RESURGAM GALLERY 


One of several untitled charcoal drawings by Nancy Linden highlights her strong style and portraitist’s eye. 


Timeline is a vivid stunner 


and the words of poems written on 
transparent Plexiglas floatin theair.On 
the wallshang huge, wall sized portraits 
done in thick, black charcoal on sheets 
of roll paper, occasionally overlapped 
in a patchwork and casually tacked up 
with silver thumbtacks. 

Linden’s draughtsmanship is re- 
markable. Her strong, decisivelinesare 
full of confidence and they bring her 
subjectstolife. Oneofheruntitled draw- 
ings in this first room depicts five older 
women in housedresses and open toed 
shoes standing inarowinan open field. 
There is a very snapshot like quality to 
the composition, as if they are being 
remembered in a flashback of the 
mind’s eye.” 

Another significant choice of sub- 
ject matter in this half of the exhibitis a 
series of charcoal drawings of mum- 
mies. They are hauntingly drawn, their 
knobbyarmscrossed over their middles 
seem to be clutching their stomachs in 


| painand their decayed faces seem to be 


‘Ozen 1n | 





screams of horror. 


sig They are, Linden says, “Memories in 
| flesh: perfect in the sense of comple- 


tion, a life encompassed. 

Itis this sense that the images on the 
walls are all physical incarnations of 
memories and images made vivid and 
aliveagain; the exhibit produces asense 
ofenchantmentand makes you feellike 
you're not so much looking at draw- 


| | ings, but traveling back through time. 


When you step into the second 
room, you leave the black and white 
behind and you enter a world of color. 
Linden’s portrait paintingsin thisroom 
jump to life, the same bold, outlines of 
her drawings providing their strong 
skeletons and her generous paintbrush 
layering on their meat and muscle. 

One standout painting entitled, 
“Plainswoman’, is done ina combina- 
tion of oils and oil crayon. It depicts a 
female figure facing toward the left, her 
silhouette ringed in red oil crayon that 
forms a kind of glowing halo around 
her as if she is being illuminated by the 
rays ofablazing sun setting somewhere 
out of view. It is the big thick marks of 
the crayon that give the painting a very 
tactile, luscious quality and make the 
canvas jump off the wall. 

In fact, red seems to be Linden’s 
secretingredientin this particular show. 
Thereisan element ofit found in nearly 
every canvas — ina chair, a hat, a skirt, 
a shirt, a pair of lips and sometimes 
hidden in the background where you'd 
least expectit. Every painting but one is 
touched by a trace of the bold color, a 
technique that works extremely well to 
inject warmth and vitality into the 
women and men who inhabit them. 

A series of three close-up portraits 
also caught my attention. Entitled, 
“Banjo Man,” “Cowboy,” and “Ciga- 
rette,” the trio stands out because of 
their rough-hewn quality. Sandismixed 
into the thickly stippled paint used on 
these canvases, which gives themavery 
gritty texture befitting of their subjects; 
hardscrabbleworking-classmen whose 
weathered facesand lymustaches 
immediately convey world-weary, salt- 
of-the earth personalities. In “Ciga- 
rette,” there is a trace of red so subtle, 
yet so jarring that itlooks like someone 
scrawled a tube of lipstick across the 
canvas in an act of defiance. . 

Linden is the kind of artist that is so 
talented, she compelled even a poor 
college student like me — with nearly 


‘no money budgeted for original works 


of art — to take a second glance at her 
price list, Take your own gander at her 
work, I promise, even if you can barely 
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ARIES: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 

Dear Tritons, don’t worry about the 
upcoming student elections. With 
ballots being taken on Sunday, you 
won't even remember to vote! 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Executive decisions have to be made 
during desperate times. But whoever 
decided to stop printing registration 
booklets deserves to be impeached. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JuneE 20) 

Board members of the top fortune 
500 companies are desperate to see 


your resume. If you don’t believe me, 
just ask the career center. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 
Candidates for Young Trustee come 
and go, but your plan to start your 
own University with its own board 
won’t even last a minute. 


Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Nobody appreciates that scene you 
madeat the party after youlost your 
cell phone. Hysterics that don’t end 
in nudity are no service to anybody. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Cares of all sorts will try you this 
next week. Keep an eye out for guys 
who might try to urinate out your 





Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
About half of the fortune-telling staff be- 
lieves your week will be great, but the 
other half thinks it'll suck... And your 
symbol is the scale! How eerie... 
Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Yourdecision to pullaknife on transgres- 
sors last week was ill-advised. Why don’t 
you just try beating people with your belt 
like other rational people? 

SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Stupid decisions can lead to drastic times, 
and this week you are abundant with stu- 
pid decisions. Save yourself the trouble 
and stop putting off doing your laundry. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Web sites are a great way to meet people, 
even a possible new romance, but that 
doesn’t mean you should rule out mov- 
ing to Ecuador to find love there. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruary 18) 
Andisaterrible word tostartahoroscope 
with, but we'd like to see you do better. 
Ona totally separate note, you will reveal 
a secret talent for writing horoscopes. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Endorsements for Exec. President candi- 
dates from the Astrologers? Not in this 
lifetime. We’d back that freshman, but 
we saw the future and know he'll lose. 


Crossword: Presidential Hopefuls 


by Emily Nalven 
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your Horoscope 


window while you ’re in the shower. 





CARTOON BY ANN ANGIULO 


























Four Lessons in the Art of Humor 


tend to get alot of feedback on 

my articles. These range from 

incredibly positive comments 

. (“Hey, your last article was 

amazing”) to incredibly nega- 

tive (“Hey, if you ever have children, 

Iwill huntthem downandslay them”) 

to just plain stupid (“Hey, if you skip 

every other letter in your last article, 

it spells out the Koran”). Ha, what a 

moron. It obviously spells out Mein 
Kampf. 

Secret Nazi messages aside, the 
real purpose of this column isto make 
people laugh, and it’s not easy. A lot 
of people (note: whenever I say “alot 
of people,” it actually means “abso- 
lutely no one”) ask me how I manage 
to be so funny all of the time. So, in 
response, I’ve come up with a brief 
guide to the art of humor, one which 
doesn’t really cover anything impor- 
tant, and in the end, leaves the reader 
confused, offended, and just gener- 
ally ticked off. Enjoy. 


LESSON 1: CURSING 


Curse words are the ultimate 
humorist’s crutch. Cursing makes 
anything funny. For example: 

Stand-up Comic: So, like, what's 
up with trees? You know? ; 

This isn’t funny. It’s just plain 
dumb. Now let’s look at the same 
routine, but with a few simple 
changes: 

eerie Comic: Trees. What the 
[expletive deleted]! 
See, now that made a lot more 


sense. By using a carefully placed ob- — 


scenity, the comic was able to fully 
convey his foliage-induced rage. Af- 
ter all, what is up with trees, anyway? 
Of course, there are certain situa- 
tions when cursing is not necessarily 
the best idea. For example, whenused 
in a eulogy: | 
- Mourner: | remember Robert. He 
was such a [expletive deleted] © 
This is generally a bad idea. Unless 
Robert actually was a [expletive de- 
leted]. In which case, go for it. 


LESSON 2: JOKE DISTORTION 
v 


Joke distortion is one of my favor- 
itehumor methods, and probably the 
one I use the most. It’s a simple pro- 
cess, really: you take a joke that’s al- 
ready sort of funny, and then just 
screw up the ending. For an example, 
let’s start with a really stupid physics 
joke: 


MATTDIAMOND 
FRESHMEN FUNNIES 


“So Heisenberg is driving along, 
and a cop pulls him over. The cop 
asks Heisenberg, ‘Do you know how 
fast you were going?’ Heisenberg re- 
plies: ‘No, but I know exactly where I 
was!” 

This joke isn’t funny unless you 
know the Heisenberg Uncertainty 
Principle, and even then, it’s pretty 
lame. However, with a few simple 
adjustments: 

“So Heisenberg is driving along, 
and a cop pulls him over. The cop 
asks Heisenberg, ‘Do you know how 
fast you were going?’ Heisenberg re- 
plies: ‘HOLY CRAP, I JUST HIT AN 
OLD WOMAN!” 

This is funny for two reasons. 
One, because it makes absolutely 
no sense. And two, because it makes 
fun of vehicular manslaughter! And 
old people! And physicists! This 
brings us to the most basic law of 
humor: 

Vehicular Manslaughter + Old 
People + Physicists = A Good Time 
For All 

At this point, you’re probably 
wondering if this column could get 
any more inappropriate and/or of- 
fensive. That brings us to our third 
lesson... 


LESSON 3: RELIGIOUS HUMOR 


Okay, there’s not much to this one. 
Don’t make fun of other religions. 
I’m Jewish, so I can make fun of Jew- 
ish Va a I eos make Chris- 


tian jokes, just as Christians can’t 
make Jewish jokes. I can make stupid 
cracks about the “Jew-run media,” 
but if a non-Jew ever tried that, P'd 
probably get really pissed and cancel 
his credit cards. And don’t think I 
won't do it. We own the banks. 


LESSON 4: TOPICAL HUMOR 


Topical references are the spice of 
humor. They add relevance to jokes, 
and they show thatthe writer has some 
knowledge of current events. This is 
another relatively easy humor device, 
as long as the writer follows two key 
rules: 

1) Make sure that your reference 
isn’t incredibly obscure. Not every- 
one knows who Ed Murrow is. Get 
over it. 

2) Don’t pack too many references 
into one joke. If you mention Carrot 
Top, JFK, and the French Revolution 
in the same sentence, you're going to 
have problems. 

If you follow these two rules, you 
should be fine. If you don’t, you 
should be Dennis Miller. : 





Well, [hope you’ve learned some- 
thing important from these four brief 
lessons. Remember: humor can be 
difficult, and is notrecommended for 
everyone. Those who may have ad- 
verse reactions to humor include: 

- people with heart conditions 

- diabetics 

- pregnant women 

- circus folk 

- people who have chronic rheu- 
matoid arthritis 

- people who don’t have chronic 
rheumatoid arthritis but wish they 
did 

- Heisenberg 


Ask your doctor if Humor is right 
for you. Side effects may include diz- 
ziness, loss of breath, and the return 
of disco. Use with caution. 


Matt Diamond is dating your sister 
and can be contacted at 
PianoMattD@aol.com. 
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Across don’t have wheels of your own to 
get you there 

22. nota misses but — (two words) 
23. a small compartment inside 
another small compartment (four 
words) 

24. more on an incline 


26. where a frog or a toad might . 


state in the primaries 

55. a really hot pad, cool place to 
take people if you're a villain (two 
words) 

57. pointed the gun towards, tried 
to take a shot at (two words) 
61.a streetcar or car used in mines 
to ferry materials back and forth - 


1. former ruler of the Peoples’ Re 
public of China - Mao 

4, new brand name for the coffee 
shop that replaced Xandos 

8. where horses might live 

14. places to catch flights or watch 


the planes land minus y live 

16. they help things stay wired and 62. search deep in the depths of the 27. multiples of 365 days 
connected ocean, take the plunge into the 29. response to “are too” 

17. the current leader of the free water (two words) 30. London Symphony Orchestra 
world 63. more voluptuous and has an (abbr) 

19. association (abbr) alluring appeal that is sensual 31. this comes right after the h™ 
20. famous biblical expression “- 64. it can be found in Tiger element 


32. musical instruments that 
mythological creatures tradition- 
ally play 

34. alphabet run h-] 

35. an electric fish that is common 
in Japanese food dishes 

37. fourth tone of the diatonicscale 


for an eye” (two words) 

21. baseball great who played for 
the Baltimore Orioles and who has 
the record for playing the most 
consecutive games 

24. ran across the floor and 
slipped 


Woods’ bag or it can be used to 
straighten out the wrinkles in 
your clothes 

65. Vietnamese holiday 


Down 


25. famous woman Nellie 1. pat gently, knock, drum or rap in solfeggio (plural) 
28. to me (in Bordeaux) 2. title of honor and esteem for a 38. all the gear needed to perform 
30. a purplish hue or a type of British chap a project 


39. here in Toulouse 
41. summer in the south of 


3. before to a poet 
4. joins with tenons 


fragrant flower 
32. — to the throne, the next one in 


line 5. types of metals such as gold, France : 
33. a slang way of referring to an silver and copper, these are often 43. more pale or more white, col- 
older sibling (two words) mined orless and dry 


6. short ton (abbr) 

7. its capital is Jerusalem (abbr) 
8. very picturesque, beautiful as a 
drive through the mountainside 
would be 

9. converted skin into leather by 


44. someone who doesn’t tell the 
truth such as Pinocchio 

47. place to find things at a cheap 
price (two words) | 

50. this would add up to 151 inold 
Rome 


35. they rank on the scale of aris- 
tocracy along with barons, dukes 
and counts 

36. Democratic front runner for 
the current Presidential election 
39. words of comfort, reassuring 


(two words) tanning it with alum and salt 51. a twosome or couple 
40. where the exhaust comes out 10. famous name of a road ina 52. this isa newand popular tele- 
of in your automobile Beatles song or whereamonkre- _ vision service where you can 


sides minus the e 

11. type of fruit that can be made 
into jams and spreads, its is popu- 
lar to pick these offofthe bushes in 


42. countries with economies in 
transition (abbr) 

43. a star, elite, one the top roster 
as in a celebrity 


fastforward through commer- 
cials and tape your favorite shows 
53. premonition, sign, warning 
54. Flanders from The Simpsons 


45. place to sit down the summertime 55. Federal Technology Service 
46. Independent Radio News 12. famous book by Victor Hugo - (abbr) 
(abbr) Misérables 56. exist in reality 


47. the landmass containing 
Bangkok, Taipei, Tokyo and 
Beijing to Pierre (abbr) 

48. secure data exchange (abbr) 18. big event as in a ball or festi- 
49. he’s running on the Demo- val 

cratic ticket, but has yet to carry a 21. you can hail one of these if you 


13. equivalent sun hours (abbr) 
15. public service announcement 


58. speck or spot as in those on a 
Dalmation 

59. in amazement or wonder 

60. explosive letters 

62. famous British princess who 
was killed in a car crash in Paris 


SOLUTIONS TO THE LAST PUZZLE 
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World famous cellist, 22 year- 
old Alisa Weilerstein, will perform 
this Sunday, Feb. 29th, at 5:30 p.m. 
as part of this year’s Shriver Hall 





Concert Series. 


Preceeding the show at 4:30 


p-m., Paul Matthews from 
Peabody will deliver a lecture in 
the Clipper Room in Shriver. 
Weilerstein’s program with piano 
accompanist Adam Neiman will 
include Beethoven’s “Seven 
Variations on “Bei Mannern,’ 
from Mozart’s ‘The Magic Flute,” 
Brahms’ “Sonata in F major,” De 
Falla’s “Suite Populaire 
Espagnole” and Prokofiev’s “So- 
| mata in C Major.” 

The young cellist has won 
unanimous praise for a playing 
style that combines natural vir- 
tuosity with impassioned musi- 
cianship. Born in 1982, she be- 
| gan playing the cello at age four 
| and a half and performed her 
| first public concert just six 

months later. 

Since then, Ms. Weilerstein has 
performed with symphonies 
around the world. Performing at 
New York’s Carnegie Hall at the 
young age of 15 and subsequent 
performances with the Puerto 
Rico, Barcelona, New York 

_ Youth and Cleveland Sympho- 
| nieshave earned Ms. Weilerstein 





~~ 


















Cellist to perform in Shriver 


immense fame. 

In addition to solo performances 
all over the world, Weilerstein regu- 
larly plays with her parents, Donald 
and Vivian Weilerstein, as a part of 
the Weilerstein Trio, agroup in high 
demand throughout the country. She 
first performed with them at the age 
of six at the Round Top Festival in 
Texas. Since then, the Trio has per- 
formed across the nation and in 
Canada. 

Additionally, Weilerstein has 
played in the company of many of the 
most famous classical musicians of this 
century, the likes of which includeYo- 
Yo Ma, David Finckel, Paul Katz, Lynn 
Harrell and Dorothy DeLay. 

Most recently, Weilerstein was the 
recipient of an Avery Fisher Career 
Grant and was selected for the presti- 
gious European Concert Hall 
Organization’s “Rising Stars” recital 
series and the Chamber Music Society 
of Lincoln Center’s Chamber Music 
Society Two. 

Tickets are $17 for students and $8 
beginning at 4:30 p.m. the day of the 
performance, accounting for the stu- 
dent rush. For more information, call 
(410)-516-7164 or visit the Shriver Hall 
Concert Series online at http:// 
www. shriverconcerts.org/. 


-Mailary Lerner 
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| Cellist Alisa Weilerstein will perform in Shriver Hall on Sunday. 
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Evanescence hits the D.C. area on Saturday, Feb. 28th at 7 p.m. at DAR Constitution Hall in Washington. 


Evanescence’s US tour hits D.C. this weekend 


This Saturday, Grammy-award 
winning Goth rockers Evanescence 
will visit the D.C-Metro area to play 
their second-to-last show on a na- 
tional tour. Evanescence will take the 
stage at DAR Constitution Hall on 
Feb. 28 at 7 p.m. to perform songs 
from their four-time Platinum album, 
Fallen. Released in March 2003, 
Fallen features the Billboard hits Go- 
ing Under, My Immortal, and Bring 
Me to Life. : 

On Jan. 8, the band kicked off a 
brief three-continent t 






Just three days prior to the start o 








Lectures 


FRIDAY, FEB, 27 


3 p.m. Zhonzhen Zhang, Ph.D., 
Scholar of Mechanical Engineering, 
will be speaking on The Second- 
Order Physalis 3D and its Applica- 
tion in Decaying Homogeneous 
Turbulence. This lecture will take 
place in Latrobe Hall room 107. For 
more information call the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering at 
(410) 516-6451. 


3:30 p.m. Daniel Brozozowski will 
give a lecture on Modeling of Sec- 
ondary Turbulence Phenomenain 


an Axial Turbomachine in Latrobe 


Hall room 107. For more informa- 
tion call the Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering at (410) 516-6451. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 28 


1:30 p.m. Check out the African 
American Literacy Heritage, where 
a distinguished panel of literary 
scholars and educators will discuss 
the life and work of leading African 
American writers such as W.E.B. 
DuBois, Langston Hughes, Zora 
Neale Hurston, and Richard Wright 
at the Enoch Pratt Free Central Li- 
brary. Please call (410) 396-5395 for 
details. — 


6:30 p.m. Attend a workshop with 
Yasmin Shiraz, the author of The 
Blueprint For My Girls, where she 
will address the most crucial issues 
facing women today at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Central Library. Please call 
(410) 396-5395 for details. 


MONDAY, MARCH 1 


4 p.m. Katia Consani will give a lec- 
ture on Arakelov’s Geometry of 


Curves Revisited in Krieger room — 


308. This lecture is sponsored by the 


4/p.m. Mark Hallett of NINDS/NIH 


willspeakon Human Motor Learn- — 


"ing in Krieger room 338. This event 


md sponsored by Neuroscience. 






‘The Baltimore Museum of Artis cur- 
_ remy showing 


nomics and Politics: The Bush 
Administration’s Savings Proposals 
in Wyman Building room 526. This 
event is sponsored by the Institute for 
Policy Studies. 


4 p.m. Barry,Honig, Ph.D. from Co- 
lumbia University will participate ina 
special seminar as a student-invited 
speaker. This event will take place in 
Mergenthaler room 111 and is spon- 
sored by Biophysics Department. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3 


5 p.m. Discover the diverse pool of 
professions open to public health ma- 
jors in this Breaking into Public 
Health panel discussion which in- 
cludes light refreshments in Mattin 
Center room 162. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4 


12 p.m. See the Art Munch to see and 
hear about current issues and trends 
in the arts. The informal atmosphere 
yields lively and provocative ex- 
changes. This willbe held atthe Mattin 
Center room, 160. Please call (410) 
516-3817, visit http:// 
www.digitalmedia.jhu.edu, or contact 
Deborah Buffalin at buffalin@jhu.edu 
for details. \ 


12 p.m. Check out Brown Bag Lec- 
ture Series featuring Regine Schulz, 
the Andrew W. Mellon Curator of 
Ancient Art, on Tanyidamani—A 
‘Black Pharoah’ in the Walters Art 
Museum, at The Walters Art Museum. 
Please call (410) 547-9000 for details. 


6 p.m. Come hear a Lecture featur- 
ing Jonathan Pevsner, Associate 
Professor in the Department of Neu- 
rology, Kennedy Krieger Institute, 
on “Leonardo da Vinci’s Studies of 
the Brain: An Integrated View of 
Science and Engineering.” Pre-reg- 
istration is recommended. This will 
be held at the Walters Art Museum. 
Please call (410) 547-9000 for de- 








Visual Art Events 
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exhibit on Balti- 


r in New 


their US tour, the members of Eva- 
nescence were honored as the recipi- 
ents of the Best New Artist and Best 
Hard Rock Performance awards at 
the 46th annual Grammy Awards. 
This marks the fourth set of tour 
dates the band has played since 
Fallen’s release nearly a year ago, at- 
testing to Evanescence’s rapidly- 
growing popularity. According to 
MTV News, band members will head 
back to the studio upon completion 
of the tour to record a follow-up al- 


2 





tour dates. Atomship, who shares the 


Wind-Up Records label with Evanes- 
cence, recently released their debut 
album, The Crash of 47. This album 
was recorded under the direction of 
Evanescence’s producer, Dave 
Fortman, and offers a sound that ap- 
peals to many Evanescence fans. 
Tickets to this Saturday's showare 
$40, and may be purchased through 
Ticketmaster, http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. For more in- 
formation on the banditself, visit their 
official sites seat http:// 
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Momentum in 


modern dance 


On Wednesday March 3, 
Hopkins’ modern dance group 
Momentum Dance Theatre will be 
performing in the show “Feast 
Your Eyes, Feed Your Head,” asa 
part of the Shriver Noonday Se- 
ries. 

Momentum Dance Theatre isa 
professional theater and dance 
group, basedin Washington, D.C., 
which was formed with the mis- 
sion to blend elemants of jazz, the- 
atre, and modern dance into 
unique fusion performances. 

Founded in 1986 by Roberta 
Rothstein, a social worker who is 
also the artistic director of the 
group, Momentum’s dances in- 
corporate contemporary politics 
as well as personal stories into their 
performaces. Many ofthe personal 
stories come from Rothstein’s own 
life as she frequently draws on her 
experience working as a counse- 
lor ina maximum security prison 
with young parents, recovering 
drug addicts and the mentally ill. 
The music they use includes the 
works of such renowned jazz art- 
ists as Charlie Parker and Duke 
Ellington. 

The program will take place in 
the Shriver Hall Auditorium at 
noon. Admission to the show is 
free. For further information, call 
the Johns Hopkins Office of Spe- 
cial Events at (443)-297-9900. 





—Amber Jenkins 
Dennis Kucinich 
speech TBA 


Democratic Presidential candi- 
date, Congressman Dennis 
Kucinich, was scheduled to speak 
Feb. 27 at 8 p.m as a part of the. 
Foreign Affairs Symposium. 

nforseen events Con: 















FEBRUARY 26 TO Marcu 4 


more Album Quilts through May 
5. The quilts were created between 
1845 and 1855, and contain hand- 
sewn squares that reveal a look into 
the history of Baltimore. The 
Beaded Project is another exhibit 
showing now through Feb. 29, 
which looks at more than 3,500 col- 
orful beaded packets. This is part of 
the Beaded Prayers Project. A 
Grand Legacy: Five Centuries of 
European Art is a collection of 
15th- through 19th-century Euro- 
pean masterpieces. It includes 
pieces by Botticelli, Rembrandt, 
Durer, Rodin and van Dyck. 
Picasso: Surrealism and the War 
Years is an exhibit that explores 
Picasso’s response to the horrors of 
war. The Baltimore Museum of Art 
is located at 10 Art Museum Drive. 
For more information call (410) 
396-7100. 


The Walters Art Museum is show- 
ing an exhibition on Art of the An- 
cient Americas, covering works of 
ancient American cultures, includ- 
ing Olmec, Teotihuacan, Maya, 
Aztec and Inca. The Walters is lo- 
cated at 600 N.Charles St. For more 
information call (410) 547-9000. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 26 


6:30 p.m. Angellfall Studios hosts 
aweekly College Night every Thurs- 
day night. Come check out the ex- 
hibits and enjoy the 30 percent dis- 
count on bith wine, nonalcoholic 
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drinks and food. The studio at 2936 
Remington Ave. is open until 11 
p-m. For more information visit 
http://angelfallstudios.com. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 27. 


6 -8 p.m. See the exhibition Ken- 
neth Martin: New Work at MICA, 
a formal study of constructed geo- 
metric forms of hard wood, at the 
Maryland Institute College of Art’s 
Pinkard Gallery. Please call (410) 
225-2300 for details. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 28 © 


2 -5 p.m. Check out the Gallery 
Talk and Reception for the exhibi- 
tions Lila Snow Retrospective, Kay 
Hwang and Studio, featuring paint- 
ings, drawings, a ceramic installa- 
tion that pushes boundaries be- 
tween real and imagined worlds, and 
works by DC artists and studio 
mates Adam Bradley, Patrick Burke 
and Erick Sandberg. It will be held 
at the Maryland Art Place. Please 
call (410) 962-8565 for details. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 29 


2-4 p.m. See the exhibit Hands-On: 


Your Weight in Gold with sculp- 
tured gold weights with clay and 


metallic paint at the Baltimore Mu- 


i 


seum of Art. Please call (410) 396- 
7100 for details. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 4 


5-8 p.m. Enjoy the exhibition 
Toulouse-Lautrec: Master of the 
Moulin Rouge and an evening of 
French-themed festivities with a spe: 
cial performance by Dance Baltimore 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Please call (410) 396-7100 for details. 





Performing Arts Events 





Disney on Ice will be performing 
three Jungle Adventures through 
Feb. 16 at the MCI Center in Wash- 
ington D.C. Go see your favorite 
characters from The Jungle Book, 
Tarzanand The Lion King. For tick- 
ets visit http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. 


The Producers, Mel Brooks’ Broad- 
way musical, is showing in Balti- 
more at the Hippodrome Theatre at 
the France-Merrick Performing 
Arts Center, located at 12 N.Eutaw 
Street. This musical will run now 
through March 18th. For more in- 
formation call (410) 481-SEAT. 


FRIDAY, FEB, 27 


8 p.m. Come hear the SuperPops 
Series, Patti LaPone: Coulda, 
Woulda, Shoulda, starring 
Broadway’s original Evita, at the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra at 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Please 
call (410) 783-8000 for details. 


8 p.m. The Hopkins Studio Players 
and Professor John Astin are spon- 
soring A Doll House by Henrik 
Ibsen in the Swirnow Theatre at the - 
Mattin Center. General admission 
is $5 and students are $3. For more 
information or to reserve tickets, 
call (410)-516-4695, 


SATURDAY, FEB, 28 


8 p.m. The Hopkins Studio Players 
and Professor John Astin are spon- 
soring A Doll House by Henrik 


Ibsen in the Swirnow Theatre at the 
Mattin Center. General admission 
is $5 and students are $3. For more 
information or to reserve tickets, 
call (410)-516-4695. 


8 p.m. The Hopkins Studio Players 
and Professor John Astin are spon- 
soring A Doll House by Henrik 
Ibsen in the Swirnow Theatre at the 
Mattin Center. General admission 
is $5 and students are $3. For more 
information or to reserve tickets, 
call (410)-516-4695. 


8 p.m. Come hear the SuperPops 
Series, Patti LaPone: Coulda, 
Woulda, Shoulda, starring 
Broadway’s original Evita, at the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra at 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Please 
call (410) 783-8000 for details. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 29 


2 pm. The Hopkins Studio Players 
and Professor John Astin are spon- 
soring A Doll House by Henrik 
Ibsen in the Swirnow Theatre at the 
Mattin Center. General admission 
is $5 and students are $3. For more 
information or to reserve tickets, 
call (410)-516-4695. . 


8 p.m. The Hopkins Studio Players 
and Professor John Astin are spon- 
soring A Doll House by Henrik 
Ibsen in the Swirnow Theatre at the 
Mattin Center. General admission 
is $5 and students are $3. For more 
information or to reserve tickets, 
call (410)-516-4695, 


3 p.m. Come hear the SuperPops 
Series, Patti LaPone: Coulda, 
Woulda, Shoulda, starring 


Broadway’s original Evita, at the | 


Baltimore Symphony Orchestra at 


Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Please 


call (410) 783-8000 for details. 


5:30 p.m. Hear the Choir of Saint 
Johns Church perform and cel- 
ebrate Lent at Mary Our Queen Ca- 
thedral. Please call (410) 592-6059 
for details. : 


5:30 p.m. Come hear Columbia Uni- 

versity senior Alisa Weilerstein’s 

cello concert at Shriver Hall. For 

more information, see the Featured 
vents Box on page B10. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3 
12 pam, See Feast Your Eyes, Feed 
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CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 


THURSDAY, FEB, 26 


Clubs 
8 p.m. The Soul of John Black will perform at the Funk Box tonight. 


FRIDAY, FEB, 27 


Concerts 


8 p.m. A Night of Live Jazz with Wayman Tisdale, Kirk Whalum and 
John Stoddart takes place in Cramton Auditorium in Washington, D.C 
For more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. ns 
| 8 p.m. Buddy and Julie Miller will perform at The Library of Congress in 
| Washington, D.C. Formore information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 
8 p.m. Jon Stewart will perform at DAR Constitution Hall in Washington 
D.C. For more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. , 


Clubs 


8 p.m. The Low Life, Owen Brown and D.G.A. will perform at The Recher 
| Theatre in Towson. :s 


9 p.m. All Might Senators will perform at the Funk Box. 


9 p.m. Mark Timony is performing at the Black Cat in Washington, D.C. 
For more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


9 p.m. Von Bondies will perform at Fletchers Bar and Grill. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 28 


Concerts 


2 p.m. Fannypack will perform at the Recher Theatre in Towson. 
| 7p.m. Evanescence will perform at the DAR Constitution Hallin Washing- 
| ton, D.C. For more information, see the Featured Events Box on page B10 
| or visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 
| 8 p.m. 38 Special, and Funny Money are performing at the Thunderdome 
| in Baltimore. For more information, visit http://www. ticketmaster.com. 
| 8 p.m. The Big Rock-N-Roll Roots Revue will take place at the Warner 
| Theatre in Washington, D.C. For more information, visit http:// 
| www.ticketmaster.com. 
9 p.m. Dave Chappelle will perform at the Smith Center in Washington, 
| D.C. For more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 
| 9:30p.m. Retro DF Extravaganza will perform at Black Catin Washington, 


8 p.m. The Mahoney Brothers will perform at The Recher Theatre in Towson, 
8 p.m. O’Malley’s March CD Release Party, Wes McDonough and Florez 
will perform at the Funk Box. Come check out the Baltimore city mayor’s 
newest CD! 


SUNDAY, FEB, 29 


Concerts 


5:30 p.m. Marz and Myzery will perform at the Thunderdome. For more 
information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


Clubs 
1 p.m. Hardcore Superfest 2004 with Blood for Blood at The Nation in 
Washington, D.C. For more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


6 p.m. Track Record, Column Seven and Cicero will perform at The Recher 
Theatre in Towson. 


7 p.m. Garaj Mahal & Steel Train will perform at the Funk Box. 
MONDAY, MARCH I 


Clubs 
8:30 p.m. Little Brother will perform at the Black Catin Washington, D.C. For 
more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 2 


Concerts 
7:30 p.m. Erykah Badu will grace the stage at the Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. 
For more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


Clubs 


7 p.m. Koncrete K, New Blood Revival and the Lilas will perform at the Funk 
Box. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3 


Clubs 
7 p.m. Catch 22 will perform at The Recher Theatre in Towson. 


Clubs 





| D.C. For more information, visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


— Compiled by Sarah Rivard 





SHOWTIMES FOR AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


50 First Dates 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 46 min. 
1:45 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 
10:25 p.m. 


Confessions of a Teenage Drama 
Queen 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 36 min. 

1:55 p.m., 4:40 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 
10:10 p.m. 

Eurotrip 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 32 min. 

1:30 p.m., 3:45 p.m., 7:35 p.m., 


Welcome to Mooseport 
Rated (PG-13) 


1:05 p.m., 4:05 p.m., 7:25 p.m., 9:45 p.m. 
10 p.m. . 
Miracle 
Barbershop 2 ‘Rated (PG)- 2 hrs. 15 min. 


Rated (PG- 13)- 1 hr. 56 min. 
1:40 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7:50 p.m., 
10:30 p.m. 


1:15 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 
10:15 p.m. 


The Passion of the Christ 
Rated (R)- 2 hrs. 15 min. 
1 p.m., 4 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:55 p.m. 


Twisted 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 47 min. 
2 p.m., 5 p.m., 8 p.m., 10:35 p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Touching The Void 

Rated (NR)- 1 hr. 46 min. 

12 p.m., 2:30 p.m., 5 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 
9:45 p.m. 


Girl With a Pearl Earring 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 35 min. 
4:40 p.m., 7:15 p.m. 


The Fog of War: Eleven Lessons 
From The Life of Robert S. 
McNamara 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 35 min. 


In America 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 47 min. 
2:30 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 








Your Hand, a performance by Mo- 
mentum Dance Theatre. Feel your 
body moved by jazz and Latin dance, 
Barbie, THIN and Frank Sinatra tunes 
at The Johns Hopkins University’s 
Shriver Hall. Please call (443) 287- 
9900 for details or see the Featured 
Events Box on page B10. 


7:30 p.m. Hear the Peabody Cham- 
ber. Winds perform Winds on the 
Steppes, Symphony for Brass and 
Trumpet and -Hymnody at the 
Peabody Institute’s Griswold Hall. 
Please call (410) 659-8100 x2 for de- 
tails. 





Religious and Spiritual 
Events 





THURSDAY, FEB. 26 


6 p.m. Newman Night is a free din- 
ner and fun activity provided by the 
Catholic Community at Hopkins ev- 
ery Thursday night. The Newman 
House is located at 2941 N. Charles 
St. For more information, check out 
their Web site at http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 27 


1:15 p.m. Jumu’a Prayers are held 
weekly in the Upper Level of the In- 
terfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion on these Islamic prayers, visit 
http://www. jhu.edu/~jhumso. 


6 p.m. Shabbat Services — Ortho- 
dox services will take place in the K, 
while Conservative and Reform ser- 
vices will take place in the Interfaith 
Center. Services will be followed by 
dinner at the Interfaith Center. For 
more information, e-mail 
jsa@jhu.edu. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 28 


9:30 a.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held in the K, followed by lunch. For 


more information, e-mail 
jsa@jhu.edu. 
SUNDAY, FEB. 29 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass led by Rev. 
Tom Ryan takes place each Sunday in 
the Interfaith Center. For more in- 
formation, visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


11 a.m. Aarthi is held every Sunday in 
the Lower Level of the Interfaith Cen- 
ter. For more information, contact the 
Hindu Student Councilathsc@jhu.edu. 


1 p.m. Stepping Stones Services are 
held weekly in the Interfaith Center 
at 1 p.m. on Sundays. 


6 p.m. Open Hands Open Hearts 


kicks off yet another series of events 


with its. legendary Open Your Eyes 
presentation and dinner. This year, 
the Hopkins Catholic Community 
will share the secrets of the Lenten 
Season, finally answering that age old 
question, “What is that black stuff on 
your forehead?” They will discuss 
themes of fasting, penance and spiri- 
tual renewal that are central to the 
Catholic Church’s most holy time of 
the year. The event will be hosted by 
the Jewish Student Association, which 
will be serving a free catered Kosher 
meal to all who attend. So come join 
them in the Interfaith Center and let 
them help you satisfy your bodily 
hunger and religious curiosity. 


8 p.m. College Contemporary Wor- 
ship Service is held each Sunday night 
at the University Baptist Church, lo- 
cated at 3501 N. Charles St. 


MONDAY, MARCH 1 


7 p.m. Chair of the Department of 
Religion at Wake Forest University 
Charles Kimball will discuss “When 
Religion Becomes Evil,” also the title 
of his 2002 book, which was named 
by Publishers Weekly as one of the top 
15 books on religion for 2002. Kimball 
is considered an expert analyst on 
issues related to the Middle East, Is- 
lam, Jewish-Christian-Muslim rela- 
tions and the intersection of religion 
and politics in the United States. Since 
the Sept. 11 terrorist attacks, he has 
been interviewed by approximately 
200 television, radio stations and ma- 
jor newspapers throughout the world. 
His articles have appeared in publi- 
cations including The Los Angeles 
Times, The Christian Science Monitor 
and The Boston Globe. His other 
books are Striving Together: A Way 
Forward in Christian-Muslim Rela- 
tions; Religion, Politics and Oil: The 
Volatile Mix in the Middle East; and 
Angle of Vision: Christians and the 
Middle East. The lecture will take 
place in the Interfaith Center. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 2 


12 p.m. Takea break and come by the 


Great Hall to learn about and try out 
a few of the tools and toys available 
for meditation, relaxation or focus- 
ing your mind and spirit. This is a 
great opportunity to use our lap-top 
labyrinth or walk the painted canvas 
labyrinth. You may also exercise the 
other side of your brain and color a 
mandala of your own making or use 
one of the many out of our mandala 
coloring books. There will be music 
playing, acommunity journal andan 
atmosphere that encourages calm and 
peace in the Great Hall in Levering. 


7 p.m. Modeled in the spirit of the hit 
board game Taboo, the Interfaith 
Council will host a game show featur- 
ing Spiritual Taboo! The contestants 
will guess words related to spiritual- 
ity, faith and religion. Prizes will be 
awarded, and there will be plenty of 
snacks. Bring your friends to the In- 
terfaith Center! 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3 


7 p.m. Using Harvard theologian 
Diana Eck’s pivotal book Encounter- 
ing God: A Spiritual Journey from 
Bozeman to Banaras, as a backdrop, 
JHU Campus Ministries in partner- 
ship with the MSE/Sheridan Librar- 
ies’ Diversity Committee will present 
a panel that focuses on the practical 
applications of religious pluralism. 
Drawing onabroad spectrum of faith 
and spiritual backgrounds, the panel 
will explore the personal and spiri- 
tual impact of living one’s faith while 
embracing religious diversity. This 
event will be held in the Interfaith 
Center. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4 


8 p.m. Looking fora night of spiritual 
sounds and cultural compilations? 
Come and relax with a cup of coffee 
anda delicious dessert while Hopkins 
finest showcase their musical and 
poetic talent at the Cultural Coffee 
House presented by the Interfaith 
Council, in the Multipurpose room 
of the Interfaith Center. If you would 
like submit an act, please contact 
Barkha Gurbani at bng@jhu.edu. 





Films 


SATURDAY, FEB. 28 


7 p.m. Animation Club invites you 
to see some of the greatest new and 
classic animation films to come out 
of Japan today in Shaffer 3. For more 
information, contact Oliver Oberg at 
ollie@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~anime. 





Workshops 


TUESDAY, MARCH 2 


2 p.m. Check out the Bioscience Ca- 
reer Fair targeted for students inter- 
ested in jobs or internships in sci- 
ence, health and biotechnology. This 
will be held in the Glass Pavilion. 


7 p.m. See Medtronic, Inc.’s infor- 
mation session and recruiting pre- 
sentation at the career center’slibrary 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4 


5 p.m. See the Internship 
Roundtable information session at 
the Mattin Center Room 162 to find 
out about great internships. 





Miscellaneous Events 


re —— 


FRIDAY, FEB, 27 


10 a.m.-9 p.m. Check out the 28th 
Annual American Craft Council 
Baltimore Winter Show, the largest 
indoor craft show in Maryland fea- 
turing more than 700 of America’s 
best contemporary crafts, with walk- 
ing tours by expert curators, at the 
Baltimore Convention Center. Call 
(410) 583-5401 for details. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
For more information, call (410) 567- 
3845. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant” 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg 
Center, offers you a free chance to 
look at the solar system with its tele- 
scopes, weather permitting. Call (410) 
516-6525 for weather updates and 
observing conditions before youhike 
up to Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 
ter Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the 
free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee, and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 28 


10 a.m.-6 p.m. Check out the 28th 
Annual American Craft Council 
Baltimore Winter Show, the largest 
indoor craft show in Maryland fea- 
turing more than 700 of America’s 
best contemporary crafts, with walk- 
ing tours by expert curators, at the 
Baltimore Convention Center. Please 
call (410) 583-5401 for details. 


2 p.m. and 6 p.m. See the U.S. Hot 
Road Monster Jam featuring the big- 
gest, fastest and most powerful Mon- 
ster Trucks in the world at the Ist 
Mariner Arena. Please call (410) 481- 


SEAT. 
7 p.m. See the Step Show put on by 


Hopkins Undergraduates and Med 
Students at Shriver Auditorium. Con- 


_tact Sam Simpson at bsu@jhu.edu or 


check out http://www.jhu.edu/bsu for 
details. 


SUNDAY, FEB, 29 


10 a.m.-5 p.m. Check out the 28th 
Annual American Craft Council 
Baltimore Winter Show, the largest 
indoor craft show in Maryland fea- 
turing more than 700 of America’s 
best contemporary crafts, with walk- 
ing tours by expert curators, at the 
Baltimore Convention Center. Call 
(410) 583-5401 for details. 


2 p.m. See the U.S. Hot Road Mon- 
ster Jam featuring the biggest, fastest 
and most powerful Monster Trucks 
in the world at the lst Mariner Arena. 
Please call (410) 481-SEAT. 


3 p.m, Attend the Black History 











9:50 p.m. Fri.: 12 p.m., 2:15 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 
7 p.m., 9:15 p.m. 

The Triplets of Belleville Sat. and Sun.:2:15 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 

Rated (PG- 13)- 1 hr. 18 min. 7 p.m., 9:15 p.m. 

2:30 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 6:30 p.m., 8:30 

p-m., 10:15 p.m, 

ms sie <= 
Month Closing Ceremonies in the 
S.D.S. Room of the Mattin Center. Got an Event? 


This event is sponsored by the Black 
Student Union. Contact Sam 
Simpson at bsu@jhu.edu or check out 
http://www.jhu.edu/bsu for details. 


Send details about future events, in- 
cluding date, time, location, a brief 
summary of the event and contact in- 
formation to News.Letter@jhu.edu. 
In order to have the event make it into 
next week’s calendar, please e-mail all 
events by the Monday before publica- 
tion. 


—Compiled by Sarah Rivard and 
Anusha Gopalratnam. 





CLUBS > 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 ° 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220, 
Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 

- Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 
Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 
DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 
Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 
Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 
Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 
Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 
Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 
The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 
The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 





COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 i: 
The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 


COFFEE 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 
_Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 
_E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 Ane aa 
Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 We) 
Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av., 410-276-3865 





 MOVIETHEATRES 
ca St. 200, 410-895-5233 


a 






_ Rotunda Cinemattheque, 711 W. 40th St., 410-235- 4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., 410-435-8338 
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VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
At the Baltimore National Aquarium, a captivated visitor photographs an intricately colored sea dragon. Despite their strange physiology, these creatures can reach 18 inches in length. 





MICHAEL SCHUMP/NEWS-LETTER VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEW -LETTER 
Ahuge artificial reef houses this brightly colored yellow tang and simulates its usual tropical waters. A dolphin shows himself off at the hugely popular and acrobatics-filled dolphin show. 


. MICHAEL SCHUMP/NEWS-LETTER 
Atree frog sits atop a leaf in the aquarium’s Upland Tropical Rain Forest. The aquarium has a number of simulated aquatic and terrestrial habitats supporting a large variety of life. 
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